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FOREWORD 

HISTORY  stories,  recounting  the  deeds  of 
discoverers,  explorers,  pioneers,  mak- 
ers and  defenders  of  nations,  have  a  particu- 
lar appeal  to  children.  As  the  historical 
novel  gives  to  the  adult,  in  high  light,  the  out- 
standing facts  of  history,  so  the  history  story 
presents  to  youth  the  events  that  mark  the  out- 
lines of  the  growth  and  development  of  com- 
munities, states  and  nations,  offering  in  an 
attractive  and  entertaining  way  information 
which,  if  memorized  in  a  dry,  routine  man- 
ner, would  involve  a  vast  amount  of  work. 

The  story  offered  here  of  the  pioneer  days 
of  Cleveland  and  vicinity  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  art  of  imparting  historical  information  in 
narrative  form.  Not  only  should  it  prove 
entertaining  and  instructive  to  children  in 
the  elementary  grades  of  the  Cleveland 
schools,  but  with  names  and  locations  changed, 
it  might  well  be  made  to  apply  to  many  com- 
munities in  the  middle  west  where  conditions 
met  by  the  pioneers  were  the  same  as  here. 
The  story  itself  should  interest  a  child  where- 
ever  read. 

R.  G.  Jones 

Superintendent  of   Cleyeland   Schools 
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EARLY  DAYS  IN  OHIO 

CHAPTER  I 
ON  THE  WAY 

THE  golden  sun  of  a  bright  day  in 
May  had  turned  to  a  red  ball  of  fire 
and  was  slipping  down  into  the  lake. 
It  seemed  to  send  the  promise  of  another 
fair  day  to  the  family  crowded  into  the  little 
boat  that  sailed  so  bravely  over  the  lonely 
water. 

The  boat  held  three  little  children,  Peggy 
and  James,  about  your  age,  if  you  are  eight, 
going  on  nine,  and  their  little  sister  Lucy, 
a  chubby,  brown-eyed  girl  with  yellow  curls, 
who  was  sitting  on  her  mother's  lap.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  boat  were  their  father  and 
two  big  brothers,  Mason  and  Martin,  who 
were  resting  for  a  moment  after  their  hard 
work  of  rowing  the  boat. 

Mother,  father  and  children  were  all  as 
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brown  as  Indians,  for  they  had  found  very 
little  shelter  from  wind  and  weather  since 
they  had  left  their  old  home  in  Vermont, 
almost  three  months  before. 

As  soon  as  the  first  warm  sun  of  March 
melted  the  deep  snow  on  the  hills,  they  had 
started  on  their  long  journey  westward.  For 
many  weeks  they  rode  in  a  big  covered 
wagon  that  held  the  household  goods  they 
were  taking  with  them. 

How  hard  it  had  been  to  know  what  to 
take  along  and  what  to  leave  behind! 
Father's  tools  had  to  go,  of  course.  The 
big  axes  were  hung  under  the  wagons.  Fast- 
ened to  the  outside  were  mother's  large  iron 
kettles.  The  spinning  wheels  could  not  be 
left  behind,  although  they  took  up  a  great 
deal  of  room.  Sacks  of  flour  and  meal, 
bundles  of  dried  meat,  some  big  Vermont 
cheeses  and,  more  precious  than  all,  a  large 
bag  of  salt,  were  packed  away  under  the 
blankets  and  rolSes. 

The  Clark  family  did  not  go  alone.  Their 
old  neighbor,  Major  Spafford,  and  his  family 
were  traveling  with  them.  The  major  and 
his  boys  had  taken  the  journey  before.  They 
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were  with  Moses  Cleaveland  and  his  band  of 
surveyors  when  they  measured  the  land  into 
lots  and  laid  out  the  streets  for  a  new  vil- 
lage on  the  banks  of  the  Cuyahoga. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  journey  the  family 
slept  in  the  inns  along  the  roadside,  or  in  a 
friendly  farm  house  if  there  was  no  inn. 

As  they  rode  farther  and  farther  into 
the  wilderness  they  often  had  to  camp  along 
the  roadside  at  night.  As  first  this  seemed 
great  fun  to  the  children.  Big,  blazing  bon- 
fires chased  away  the  gloom  of  the  forest. 
How  good  their  food  tasted,  cooked  in 
the  big  campfire  kettles ! 

After  supper  father  sometimes  got  out  his 
fiddle  and  played  the  old  familiar  tunes,  in 
which  everybody  joined,  making  the  woods 
ring  with  music. 

One  day  the  cold  April  rains  began  to  fall. 
The  roads  became  so  muddy  that  very  often 
the  wagons  had  to  be  unloaded  because  they 
were  stuck  fast  in  the  clay.  Then  camping 
did  not  seem  to  be  quite  such  a  lark. 

After  what  seemed  a  long,  long  time  to 
the  children,  they  reached  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie.    The  water  stretched  before  them  as 
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far  as  they  could  see.  White  capped  waves 
broke  upon  the  sands  at  their  feet  and 
seemed  to  be  reaching  for  them,  beckoning 
to  them  to  come  into  the  water. 

The  children  were  at  first  too  surprised  to 
say  a  word.  They  just  stood  and  stared  with 
mouths  wide  open.  James  was  the  first  to 
find  his  voice. 

'^Oh,  father  is  this  Cleveland?"  he  asked; 
"are  we  going  to  stay  here  ?" 

''No,  son,"  explained  his  father.  "We  have 
several  boat  rides  to  take  before  we  get  to 
the  end  of  our  journey." 

Soon  two  staunch  boats,  or  batteaux,  were 
brought  up.  Everything  was  moved  into 
them  from  the  wagons. 

Those  open  boats  would  seem  quite  small 
to  you  who  have  seen  the  giant  ships  that 
sail  our  lakes  today,  but  to  those  children  of 
long  ago,  their  boats  looked  very  large. 
They  carried  sails,  but  were  also  supplied 
with  oars  for  calm  days. 

When  everything  had  been  packed  away, 
and  the  children  and  their  mother  lifted  into 
the  boats,  they  sailed  out  of  the  little  harbor, 
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away  out  upon  the  dancing  waves  of  the 
lake. 

For  many  days  they  sailed  westward  on 
Lake  Erie.  Because  their  boats  were  not 
covered  they  had  brought  tents  along,  and 
every  evening  well  before  sunset  they  pulled 
into  some  little  cove,  where  a  creek  or  river 
emptied  its  muddy  waters  into  the  blue  of 
the  lake.  Here  they  would  draw  up  their 
boats  and  camp  for  the  night  upon  the  beach. 

The  older  boys  usually  went  into  the  for- 
est to  hunt  rabbits  or  partridges  for  their 
evening  meal.  A  roaring  fire  was  built  to 
scare  off  any  curious  bears  or  hungry  wolves, 
and  the  weary  travelers  crawled  under  the 
tents  to  sleep  soundly  until  the  robins  should 
waken  them  in  the  gray  of  the  morning.  At 
the  very  first  '^cheerup,  cheerup,"  of  the  ear- 
liest bird,  father  called,  ^'Everybody  out!" 
and  if  they  waited  to  take  just  one  more 
little  nap,  they  were  very  apt  to  be  rolled  out 
upon  the  dewy  grass,  for  not  one  minute  of 
daylight  could  be  wasted. 

Breakfast  did  not  take  long.  The  coffee 
was  heated  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  jerked 
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venison  was  broiled  over  the  embers  of  the 
dying  bonfire. 

When  the  sun  peeped  over  the  eastern 

horizon,  it  found  the  travelers  on  their  way. 
How  glad  they  were  when  a  breeze  sprang 
up  to  help  the  boat  along. 

All  day  they  sailed,  keeping  close  to  the 
shore.  The  children  had  nothing  to  do  ex- 
cept to  keep  still,  but  if  you've  ever  tried  to 
do  that  for  any  length  of  time,  you  will 
understand  just  how  tiresome  ''nothing  to 
do''  can  be  to  lively  boys  and  girls. 


CHAPTER  II 
CLOSE  TO  THE  NEW  HOME 

^S  THE  red  sun  slipped  out  of  sight, 

/~\    leaving  a  rosy  glow  in  the  western 

-^    -^  sky,  Peggy  called  out,  '^Goodnight, 

Mr.  Sun,  tomorrow  night  when  you  go  down 

we'll  be  in  our  new  home." 

''Then  we'll  go  to  sleep  in  a  real  bed!" 
added  James,  ''Oh,  good-good,  goody!" 

"In  a  real  bunk,  you  mean,"  laughed  Mar- 
tin.   "And  don't  be  too  sure  of  that !" 

"I  could  go  to  sleep  this  minute  on  a  plank 
of  soft  wood,"  declared  Mason,  and  little 
Lucy,  at  the  mention  of  going  to  sleep,  set  up 
a  cry. 

"My  stomach  is  too  hungry  to  go  to  sleep," 
she  howled.    "I  want  my  supper,  I  do." 

"Bless  the  baby,"  said  mother,  "we'll  soon 
have  something  to  eat." 

Just  then  Major  Spafford's  boat,  which 
was  a  little  ahead  of  theirs,  turned  into  the 
mouth  of  a  tiny  river,  and  their  boat  fol- 

II 
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lowed.  They  rowed  up  stream  for  some  dis- 
tance until  they  came  to  a  narrow  strip  of 
sandy  beach.  The  men  jumped  out  and 
pulled  the  boat  up  on  the  sand.  Peggy  and 
James  almost  fell  over  each  other  in  their 
haste  to  get  out. 

^'Oh/'  groaned  James,  "my  legs  are  so  stiff 
from  sitting  still!  I'm  afraid  they'll  never 
get  straight  again.'* 

"Oh,  they'll  straighten  out  fast  enough 
when  mother  calls  you  to  supper !"  exclaimed 
Peggy.  "Let's  help  her!  You  get  some 
hickory  bark  for  the  fire,  and  don't  break 
your  neck  when  you  climb  up  the  blufif.  I'm 
going  to  set  up  a  fireplace  on  these  flat 
stones." 

"You  can  gather  the  bark,  too,"  James  de- 
clared. "I'm  going  hunting  with  Martin  and 
Mason." 

"It's  too  late  for  hunting  this  evening," 
decided  their  mother,  as  the  boys  came  up 
with  their  flintlocks.  "You  can  help  father 
with  the  tents  and  I'll  find  something  to  fill 
up  my  hungry  little  ones. 

"But  where  is  Lucy?"  she  added.  'Why 
weren't  you  watching  her?" 
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James  and  Peggy  had  been  so  busy  with 
their  argument  that  they  had  forgotten  all 
about  watching  their  little  sister.  How 
frightened  they  were  when  they  found  she 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen!  They  ran  wildly 
about,  calling  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
"Lucy,  baby,  where  are  you?'' 

She  had  toddled  off  a  little  distance  to  pick 
some  wild  roses  that  were  growing  near  the 
foot  of  the  bluff.  She. was  hidden  by  the  tall 
grass,  but  when  she  heard  James  and  Peggy 
calling  her  she  came  toward  them  with  face 
and  hands  stained  red  as  blood. 

"Lucy,"  screamed  their  mother,  "what  has 
happened?    Did  you  fall?" 

"Yes,  I  failed,"  announced  Lucy,  "right 
into  something  that  tastes  good,  oh,  so 
good." 

"Berries,"  shouted  James  and  Peggy  to- 
gether, and  they  made  a  rush  for  the  spot 
where  Lucy  had  fallen  into  such  good  luck. 
Soon  every  one,  old  and  young,  joined  in  the 
hunt  for  the  sweet,  juicy  wild  berries,  and  I 
believe  they  tasted  better  to  them  than  our 
first  berries  do  to  us  in  the  spring  when 
mother  brings  them  home  from  market. 
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Would  you  like  to  know  what  else  they 
had  for  supper  that  night?  Mother  made 
flap-jacks,  although  it  took  the  last  bit  of 
flour  from  the  sack,  and  they  ate  them  with 
some  of  the  nice  maple  sugar  they  had 
brought  from  Vermont. 

After  they  had  eaten  more  than  you  could 
count.  Mother  said,  ''It's  my  turn  now,"  and 
Peggy  baked  some  for  her. 

By  that  time  the  beach  was  quite  dark,  ex- 
cept for  the  flaring  light  of  their  bonfire,  so 
they  all  crawled  into  the  tents  to  dream  of 
the  new  home,  only  a  day's  journey  away. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  WELCOME 

OH,  WHY  doesn't  the  boat  go 
faster?"  groaned  James.  "I  feel  like 
getting  out  and  pulling  it  along." 

"Try  pulling  an  oar  instead,"  said  Martin, 
"ril  change  places  with  you." 

"If  you  don't  sit  still  you'll  reach  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake  before  you  reach  Cleveland/' 
warned  Father. 

"What  if  we  should  sail  right  past  it?  I 
do  believe  we  have,"  worried  Peggy.  "It 
seems  ages  ago  since  the  major  said  only  five 
more  miles." 

"Well,  the  major  has  brought  us  this  far. 
Let  us  trust  him  a  little  longer,"  their  father 
suggested. 

"Look!  Look!  I  see  smoke!"  shouted 
James.  "Now  I  see  a  log  cabin  too.  We're 
there!    We're  there!" 

"We're  here,  you  mean,"  said  Mason,  as 
they  swung  the  boat  around. 

15 
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''We'll  race  you  to  the  landing,"  shouted 
one  of  the  Spafford  boys. 

What  a  race  that  was ! 

The  weeks  of  hard  work  at  the  oars  had 
made  muscles  like  the  ''iron  bands"  of  "The 
Village  Blacksmith."  How  the  boys  pulled 
and  how  the  girls  cheered!  The  little  com- 
pany that  stood  on  the  landing  to  welcome 
them  was  cheering  and  shouting  too. 

Side  by  side  the  boats  slid  into  the  river's 
mouth.  But  look!  The  Spafford  boat  is 
creeping  ahead.  The  Clarks  would  certainly 
have  lost  the  race  if  something  hadn't  hap- 
pened. 

In  their  eagerness  to  win,  the  Spafford 
boys  had  rowed  too  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
marsh  that  almost  choked  the  river.  With 
a  "ke-thump"  the  boat  stuck  fast,  and  by  the 
time  they  had  pushed  it  loose  with  their  oars, 
Mason  and  Martin  had  pulled  their  own  boat 
up  to  the  landing. 

Major  Carter  and  his  family  were  waiting 
to  help  them  out. 

'Welcome  to  our  shores,"  said  Mrs.  Car- 
ter very  politely,  and  with  such  a  friendly 
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smile  that  it  warmed  the  hearts  of  the  new 
arrivals. 

Major  Carter,  too,  showed  plainly  how  de- 
lighted he  was  to  have  new  neighbors. 
''Good  for  you,  Spafford!  I'm  glad  you 
brought  the  Clarks  along,"  he  said.  He 
shook  hands  with  all  the  grown  folks  and, 
tossing  Lucy  upon  his  shoulder,  he  took 
Peggy  under  one  arm  and  James  under  the 
other  and  ran  up  the  path  to  the  cabin. 

''Come  along,"  he  shouted  to  the  others, 
"You  are  just  in  time  for  dinner.  We  can 
talk  after  we  have  eaten." 

I  don't  know  where  Mrs.  Carter  ever  found 
food  enough  to  feed  that  hungry  crowd,  but 
she  did.  With  the  help  of  the  other  women 
bowlfuls  of  piping  hot  food  were  taken  from 
the  steaming  kettles  and  arranged  upon  the 
long  table  of  hewed  logs. 

After  dinner,  the  grown-ups  had  much  to 
talk  about  that  the  children  could  not  under- 
stand, so  they  all  went  outside  for  a  game 
of  hide-and-seek. 

What  splendid  hiding  places  they  had! 
There  was  an  old  warehouse  built  by  fur. 
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traders  beside  a  deep  ravine.  There  were 
hollow  trees  so  large  that  the  children  could 
squeeze  into  their  trunks  like  squirrels  in  a 
nest,  and  better  than  all,  there  were  little 
caves  under  the  rocks  down  beside  the  lake. 

The  Carter  children  were  fine  playmates, 
and  no  one  ever  had  a  better  playground. 
They  were  having  so  much  fun  that  their 
parents  had  to  shout  very  loudly  when  they 
wanted  to  stop  the  game  and  call  them  back 
to  the  cabin. 

Peggy  and  Lucy  were  hiding  in  the  old 
warehouse  when  they  heard  the  loud  shouts 
and  calls.  'What  if  it's  Indians?''  asked 
Lucy  tearfully. 

"Little  silly,  how  would  Indians  know  ou^ 
names,"  said  Peggy.  But  they  lost  no  time 
in  getting  back  to  mother,  for  the  thought 
of  Indians  made  Peggy  shiver  a  little. 

"Everyone  can  help,"  they  .heard  Major 
Spafford  say,  when  they  got  back.  "We're 
going  to  live  in  the  surveyors'  cabin  until  we 
get  our  new  homes  built.  That  will  be  much 
better  than  having  the  sky  for  a  roof." 

They  all  ran  down  to  the  boats  and  began 
to  unload  them. 
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Everything  was  piled  high  upon  the  land- 
ing and  from  there  carried  to  the  empty  cab- 
in which  had  been  known  as  Pease's  Hotel 
because  Seth  Pease,  one  of  the  surveyors, 
had  helped  to  build  it  and  had  lived  in  it  for 
a  short  time. 

The  women  borrowed  some  of  Mrs.  Car- 
ter's home-made  brooms  and  began  to  ''clean 
house." 

''Men  are  such  careless  house-keepers," 
they  said  as  they  attacked  the  rubbish 
strewn  on  the  floor.  "A  dirt  floor  need  not 
be  a  dirty  one." 

After  everything  was  as  clean  as  a  sea 
shell  the  goods  were  brought  in. 

Bunks  had  been  built  along  the  wall. 
These  they  covered  with  bear  skins.  The 
kettles  were  hung  in  the  fireplace  and  the 
spinning  wheel  was  put  before  it.  Soon  the 
place  began  to  look  quite  homelike  under  the 
skillful  fingers  of  the  busy  housewives. 

Peggy  flew  about  so  busily  that  James  de- 
clared she  looked  like  a  robin  building  a  nest. 

"There's  plenty  of  work  for  a  few  more 
robins,"  said  mother.  "We  need  some  wood 
for  the  fireplace." 
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"You  need  a  beaver,  mother,  not  a  robin," 
laughed  James,  ''and  here  goes  the  busiest 
beaver  in  these  woods."  He  came  back  with 
his  arms  full  of  small  branches,  which  he 
piled  carefully  in  the  fireplace. 

''Now  my  little  robin  can  be  like  the  bird 
of  the  Indian  legend  and  get  some  fire  for 
us." 

"How?"  asked  Peggy,  much  puzzled. 

"You  can  take  this  little  shovel  and 
hop  over  to  Mrs.  Carter's  and  ask  her  if  we 
may  have  some  live  coals.  But  don't  burn 
your  feathers,  little  bird,"  she  warned. 

Peggy  was  back  in  a  few  minutes  with  the 
red  coals  from  the  Carter  fireplace,  and 
when  the  branches  were  lighted  and  a  bright 
fire  was  burning,  mother  called  gayly  to  those 
who  were  working  outside  the  cabin,  "Come 
in,  folks,  and  make  yourselves  at  home." 


CHAPTER  IV 
BUILDING  A  LOG  HOUSE 

WHEN  Peggy  awakened  the  next 
morning  she  sat  up  with  a  start 
and  banged  her  head  against  the 
bunk  above  the  one  upon  which  she  and 
Lucy  had  slept.    Wham !  what  a  bump ! 

''It  has  been  so  long  since  I  have  had  even 
a  roof  over  my  head  that  I  forget  all  about 
having  another  bed  over  my  head/'  she  ex- 
plained to  her  mother  between  laughing  and 
crying.  "Never  mind,  dear,"  said  her  mother, 
"we  shall  soon  have  plenty  of  room." 

Mother  and  Mrs.  Spafford  had  gotten  up 
very  early  to  prepare  breakfast  for  the  men 
and  big  boys  who  had  begun  the  work  of 
clearing  the  land  for  their  new  homes. 
Peggy  could  hear  the  ringing  of  their  axes 
and  the  crash  of  the  trees  as  they  fell  beneath 
the  blows  of  the  woodsmen. 
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She  hurried  through  her  morning  tasks 
and  ran  out  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
woods. 

She  found  James  and  Alonzo  Carter  al- 
ready there  and  very  busy  helping  the  older 
boys.  They  were  chopping  the  branches  of 
brush  from  the  fallen  trees  and  piling  them 
up  out  of  the  way  of  the  other  workers. 

"Why  can't  I  chop  too?  Isn't  there  an- 
other hatchet?"  she  asked. 

"Girls  can't  chop  anything,"  said  James 
scornfully.  "They  haven't  the  right  swing 
with  their  arms,"  added  Alonzo. 

"Here's  one  girl  that  can  do  as  much  as 
any  two  boys,"  declared  Peggy  as  she  seized 
a  hatchet,  and  she  swung  it  with  so  much 
vim  that  James  and  Alonzo  stood  back  and 
gazed  at  her  in  open-mouthed  wonder. 

"Watch  out,  or  you'll  swallow  some  of 
these  chips,"  she  shouted.  Not  to  be  out- 
done by  a  girl,  the  boys  set  to  work  to  show 
Peggy  what  they  could  do  to  make  the  chips 
fly. 

P^8'§'y  chopped  away  until  her  arms  and 
back  ached  and  her  hands  began  to  blister, 
but  she  would  not  stop  until  the  boys  called 
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^'Enough!"  Then  they  all  rested  and  counted 
blisters. 

'Til  take  back  what  I  said  about  girls/' 
said  Alonzo  with  a  grin. 

'I  was  ready  to  stop  long  ago/'  admitted 
Peggy,  grinning  also.  "Let's  go  over  and 
see  what  the  men  have  done." 

They  found  that  the  logs  had  been  sepa- 
rated into  several  different  piles.  Those  of 
black  walnut  and  cherry  were  to  be  used  for 
the  new  cabins.  Mr.  Clark  explained  to  the 
children  that  those  logs  were  selected  be- 
cause they  would  not  decay  for  many  years, 
and  also  because  their  bark  could  easily  be 
stripped  off. 

"Why  is  the  bark  taken  off?''  asked  James. 

"The  bark  holds  moisture  and  causes  the 
logs  to  rot.  Also,  ants  and  slugs  are  apt  to 
live  under  the  bark,"  said  Father,  "and  we 
don't  care  to  entertain  any  bugs  in  our  new 
home." 

"\Ve*ll  fool  the  bugs,"  said  James,  as  he 
and  Alonzo  began  to  peel  the  bark  from  the 
logs.  And  when  Peggy  offered  to  help,  the 
boys  very  meekly  said  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  have  her. 
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When  the  logs  were  ready,  two  of  the 
largest  and  longest  were  placed  upon  the 
ground  about  fifteen  feet  apart,  with  their 
ends  resting  upon  stone  boulders.  Two  other 
large  logs  were  laid  across  these  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  new  house. 

Where  the  ends  crossed,  the  upper  logs 
were  cut  out  to  fit  snugly  over  the  lower  logs. 

The  frames  for  the  doors  and  windows 
had  been  made,  and  now  they  had  to  be 
fastened  into  place  before  any  more  logs 
were  added.  After  that  was  done,  the  house 
seemed  to  grow  rapidly,  and  the  children 
were  kept  very  busy  spiking  small  pieces  of 
wood  into  the  spaces  between  the  logs  on  the 
inside  walls  of  the  cabin.  On  the  outside 
the  openings  were  stufTed  tightly  with  moss, 
to  keep  out  the  wind  and  rain. 

After  many  days  of  hard,  steady  work  the 
task  was  completed.  A  clean,  new  cabin 
with  a  slab  floor  was  ready  for  a  happy 
family. 

Now  for  the  best  part  of  all ! 

''Come  on,  mother!''  cried  Martin,  breath- 
less with  running  and  excitement.  "It's 
all   finished!     It's   all   finished!     And   you 
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must    come   to    see    it    this    very    minute." 

''All  right,  Martin.  Fm  anxious  to  see  it, 
for  you  know  you  wouldn't  even  let  me  peek 
in  after  the  walls  were  up,''  said  mother. 

"A  surprise  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world, 
mother,"  he  replied. 

Martin  led  the  way,  for  mother  had  to 
''blindfold"  her  eyes  all  the  way  to  the  new 
cabin.  After  he  had  taken  her  through  the 
door  she  was  allowed  to  open  them. 

"Such  a  lovely,  lovely  place!"  she  ex- 
claimed, looking  around  the  pleasant  room. 
She  was  standing  in  the  big  kitchen.  At  one 
end  was  a  stone  fireplace,  so  huge  that  it 
would  heat  the  whole  cabin.  There  were  her 
treasured  brass  and  iron  kettles  that  were 
brought  from  the  old  home.  Her  spinning 
wheel  stood  in  one  corner  and  in  the  center 
of  the  room  was  a  table  with  four  benches 
around  it.  Along  the  wall  was  a  dresser  for 
her  dishes. 

"Well,  where  did  you  get  all  the  furni- 
ture?" mother  asked  in  astonishment. 

"Made  it,"  replied  father  with  pride.  "No 
need  of  shops  when  one  has  such  fine  carpen- 
ters as  our  boys." 
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"And  this  is  yours,  mother.  I  made  it  for 
you  all  myself/'  said  Mason,  pointing  to  a 
low  comfortable  looking  chair  by  the  fire- 
place. 

^'You  always  think  of  your  mother,  don't 
you,  dear?"  she  said  as  she  gave  his  hand  a 
squeeze. 

But  that  wasn't  all.  At  the  farther  end  of 
the  big  room  a  door  led  to  another  mystery. 
What  do  you  suppose  she  saw  as  she  looked 
in? 

''A  real  bed!"  she  cried,  and  clapped  her 
hands  in  delight. 

''Not  as  comfortable  as  our  beds  in  Ver- 
mont," sighed  father,  shaking  his  head. 

"No,  perhaps  not,"  mother  answered  with 
a  smile,  "but  much  better  than  sleeping  on 
the  hard  bunks  in  the  other  cabin." 

By  this  time,  baby  Lucy,  half  dragged  by 
Peggy,  appeared  on  the  scene. 

"What  a  lovely  place  to  live!"  she  cried, 
beaming  with  excitement.  As  she  peeped 
into  the  bedroom  with  the  one  big  bed  in 
sight,  she  asked  in  disappointment,  "Where 
does  Lucy  sleep?" 

"Just  a  minute,  young  lady,"  said  father 
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with  a  smile.  ''There's  a  surprise  waiting 
for  you  too." 

With  these  words  he  uncovered  some- 
thing which  stood  behind  a  curtain  in  the 
corner  of  the  room. 

"A  bed  for  Peggy  and  me,  a  dear  little 
trundle  bed,"  she  cried,  stroking  it  lovingly. 
"I  want  to  go  to  bed  this  very  minute.'' 

"Not  yet,  Lucy  baby,"  replied  mother. 
"We  must  see  the  rest  of  this  lovely  house." 

"Climb  up  the  ladder,  mother,"  said  Mar- 
tin. ''We  have  a  fine  bedroom  upstairs  in 
the  loft." 

Mother  was  surprised  at  what  she  saw. 
In  the  loft  father  had  built  one  large  bunk 
for  the  big  boys,  and  a  smaller  one  for 
James. 

The  floor  and  walls  were  rough,  but  dry 
and  comfortable.  The  cracks  between  the 
logs  had  been  plastered  with  clay  to  keep  out 
the  rain. 

That  evening,  when  grace  was  said,  father 
added,  "Thank  God  for  a  good  warm  home, 
and  a  loving,  helpful  family!" 


CHAPTER  V 

HELPING  MOTHER 

THE  first  weeks  spent  in  the  new 
home  were  very  busy  ones.  Mother 
had  to  make  all  the  clothes  for  the 
family.  But  before  she  could  make  them  she 
had  to  weave  cloth;  and  before  she  could 
weave  she  had  to  spin  the  yarn;  and  before 
the  wool  could  be  spun  into  yarn  it  had  to  be 
cut,  dyed  and  combed  or  carded.  You  see  it 
was  all  like  'The  House  that  Jack  Built." 
One  thing  depended  upon  another. 

One  of  Major  Spafford's  boys  did  not 
leave  Vermont  with  the  others,  but  stayed 
behind  to  drive  the  horses,  cattle  and  sheep 
overland  to  Ohio. 

When  the  neighing,  mooing,  baaing  herd 
finally  reached  the  new  settlement,  it  was 
early  summer. 

The  sheep  were  led  down  to  the  lake  for 
a  bath.    After  their  hot  dusty  journey  you'd 
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have  thought  they  might  be  quite  willing  to 
take  a  dip  in  the  lake,  but  those  silly  sheep 
had  to  be  shoved  into  the  v^ater.  You  never 
heard  such  a  fuss  as  they  made,  but  it  didn't 
do  them  a  bit  of  good  for  the  men  rubbed 
'em,  and  scrubbed  'em  and  drove  them  up 
the  bank  to  dry. 

After  a  few  days  of  drying  the  wool  was 
ready  to  be  cut.  You'd  feel  sure  that  the 
sheep  would  be  glad  to  lose  their  heavy  over- 
coats on  a  hot  June  day,  but  you  never  can 
tell  anything  about  sheep.  When  the  men 
started  to  shear  them  they  bleated  so  pite- 
ously  that  little  Lucy,  who  was  watching 
them,  hid  her  face  in  her  mother's  apron  and 
cried  "Mama,"  whenever  the  sheep  cried 
"maa  maa !" 

After  the  heavy  fleece  was  off,  the  animals 
skipped  about  as  lightly  and  gayly  as  though 
they  had  begged  to  be  sheared  in  the  first 
place.  Then  Lucy  laughed  and  skipped 
about  too. 

Wool  is  a  tangled  mass  when  it  is  cut 
from  the  sheep  and  all  the  burrs  and  sticks 
have  to  be  removed.  The  fleeces  were 
opened  with  care  and  all  pitched  or  tarred 
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locks  were  cut  out.  These  cuttings  were 
not  wasted,  but  spun  into  coarse  yarn.  The 
fleece  was  tied  into  bags  to  be  dyed.  The 
bark  of  the  oak  and  hickory  made  shades  of 
brown  and  yellow,  and  the  pokeberries  were 
used  for  red  dye.  A  pretty  orange  color 
could  be  made  from  sassafras  root.  Of 
course,  the  wool  from  the  black  sheep  did 
not  need  to  be  dyed. 

Martin  made  four  wool  cards  for  his 
mother  and  Peggy  to  use  in  combing  the 
wool.  He  took  pieces  of  thin  board  about 
as  large  as  our  tablet  backs.  To  each  board 
he  fastened  a  piece  of  leather  into  which  he 
had  set  wire  teeth.  They  looked  like  big 
hair  brushes. 

Mother  taught  Peggy  how  to  use  these 
cards.  She  rested  one  on  her  knee  and  drew 
a  tuft  of  wool  across  it  until  it  was  caught 
upon  the  wire  teeth.  She  drew  another 
card  across  the  first  one  and  in  this  way  the 
tangled  fibers  were  straightened  out.  The 
wool  had  been  greased  with  lard,  so  it  was 
not  a  very  pleasant  task.  But  Peggy  was 
anxious  to  help  mother,  so  she  did  not  mind 
a  little  grease. 
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After  the  wool  was  rolled  into  small  fleecy 
ropes  it  was  ready  for  spinning. 

When  Peggy  did  all  the  other  housework, 
mother  could  spin  only  six  skeins  of  yarn 
in  a  day.  You  can  see  why  the  boys  and 
girls  of  those  days  did  not  have  a  new  suit 
or  dress  every  season.  The  home-spun  cloth 
wore  so  well  that  father's  suits  were  often ' 
cut  over  for  the  oldest  son  and  then  handed 
down  to  younger  brothers. 

I  told  you  that  Peggy  did  all  the  house- 
work when  mother  was  busy  with  the  spin- 
ning, but  that's  not  quite  true  for  even  Lucy 
helped  a  tiny  bit.  Are  you  wondering  what 
such  a  little  girl  could  do?  She  scoured  the 
wooden  trenchers  and  rubbed  the  pewter 
platters  until  they  shone  like  silver. 

By  standing  on  a  little  stool  she  managed 
to  reach  the  handle  of  the  churn.  When 
the  butter  was  about  ready  to  come  Peggy 
let  her  splash  the  dasher  up  and  down  a  few 
times.  How  proud  she  was  when  the 
golden  butter  was  taken  out!  She  always 
took  a  little  pat  of  it  to  Mrs.  Spafford  and  to 
Mrs.  Carter  and  said  beamingly,  ^'Do  try 
Lucy's  butter." 
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Those  good  women  usually  sent  some- 
thing nice  in  return.  Perhaps  it  was  a  crispy 
loaf  of  bread  baked  in  a  brick  oven,  or  a 
gingerbread  man  with  blueberry  eyes,  for  in 
those  days  the  neighbors  had  a  friendly 
habit  of  sharing  their  good  things  with  each 
other. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
MAKING  SOAP 

JAMES  was  having  a  thrilling  adventure 
with  a  brown  bear.     The  creature  had 
chased  him  up  a  tree  that  stood  on  the 
edge  of  a  swamp.     The  bear  climbed  after 

him. 

Way  out  to  the  end  of  a  slender  branch 
went  James,  but  alas,  he  felt  the  branch 
bending  beneath  him  and  he  began  to  slip 
off.  Splash!  he  landed  in  the  swamp  and 
sank  deeply  into  it.  The  mud  got  into  his 
eyes  and  down  his  neck — but  what  of  that  if 
only  he  were  hidden  from  the  dreadful  bear! 

James  heard  angry  growling  and  after  a 
time  knew  that  the  bear  had  found  his  hid- 
ing place.  A  huge  paw  reached  down  into 
the  swamp  and,  seizing  the  boy's  shoulder, 
began  to  shake  him  roughly. 

Just  then  James  heard  some  one  say, 
*Vake  up,  wake  up!"     What  was  his  sur- 
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prise  to  find  when  he  opened  his  eyes  that 
the  bear  was  his  brother  Martin! 

'Wake  up !''  he  shouted  again.  "The 
roof  is  leaking  and  the  water  is  running 
down  your  neck!"  Sure  enough,  the  wind 
had  blown  a  shingle  off  the  roof  right  above 
the  boys'  bed. 

A  heavy  rain  was  beating  on  the  roof  and 
a  little  waterfall  was  pouring  down  into  the 
loft.  No  wonder  James  had  dreamed  of 
falling  into  the  swamp ! 

''Well,  anyway,  I  won't  have  to  wash  my 
face  this  morning,"  he  said.  ''The  storm 
has  washed  it  for  me." 

"Huh,  you  know  mother's  motto — 'Save 
everything  save  soap !'  "  Martin  reminded 
him. 

"I  hate  soap,"  declared  James.  "I'm  glad 
the  soap  barrel  is  almost  empty." 

Now  you  can  imagine  how  James  felt 
when  his  mother  said  that  very  morning, 
"Hurry  w^ith  your  breakfast,  boys.  The 
weather  has  cleared  and  we  must  begin 
soap-making  today." 

Just  outside  the  door  of  the  kitchen  stood 
a  covered  barrel  which  held  scraps  of  fat 
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and  rinds  of  meat.  It  had  taken  a  long  time 
to  fill  the  barrel,  for  the  family  did  not  have 
meat  as  often  as  we  have  it  today. 

Of  course,  you  know  what  soap  does  to 
grease.  Are  you  wondering  what  grease 
has  to  do  with  soap?  Why,  fat  and  grease 
are  used  to  make  soap.    Isn't  that  strange? 

The  boys  found  an  empty  barrel  and 
knocked  out  both  ends  of  it.  They  put  it 
upon  a  little  wooden  plaform  in  which  they 
had  cut  a  groove.  A  layer  of  straw  was  first 
placed  in  the  barrel,  and  then  it  was  filled 
with  wood  ashes.  Water  was  poured  over 
the  ashes  and  some  of  it  seeped  slowly 
through  them  and  through  the  straw  into 
the  groove.  It  trickled  from  there  into  a 
crock  and — would  you  believe  it? — it  was 
no  longer  water,  but  lye. 

Every  day  for  a  week  the  boys  poured  a 
little  water  over  the  ashes,  and  by  that  time 
enough  had  seeped  through  to  fill  the  crock 
with  lye. 

Then  one  morning  Martin  and  Mason 
took  the  largest  iron  kettle  and  hung  it  over 
a  big  fire  which  they  had  built  outdoors. 
Mother  brought  out  the  scraps  of  fat  she  had 
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been  saving  so  carefully  and  dumped  them 
into  the  kettle. 

Next  she  measured  out  a  part  of  the  lye 
and  mixed  it  with  the  fat. 

''Now,  James,"  she  called  "it  is  your  turn 
to  help.  You  can  take  a  paddle  and  stir 
this." 

James  knew  that  it  wouldn't  do  the  least 
bit  of  good  to  explain  to  his  mother  that  he 
considered  soap-making  a  waste  of  time,  so 
he  took  the  paddle  and  began  to  stir  the  mix- 
ture. 

''Now,  don't  let  it  stick  and  burn,"  warned 
mother. 

"Why  can't  Peggy  help  with  this  job?" 
groaned  James.  "I  really  ought  to  go  to  the 
mill  with  Mason  because  Martin  is  going 
to  help  father  with  the  fall  plowing." 

"Mason  knows  the  way  to  the  mill,"  re- 
plied his  mother.  "You  can  go  with  him 
some  other  time.  But  today  you  must  watch 
the  soap,  for  Peggy  and  I  will  be  very  busy 
at  weaving. 

"Mrs.  Carter  says  we  may  use  her  loom, 
so  we  shall  be  over  there  all  day.    We  shall 
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take  Lucy  with  us,  so  you  have  only  your- 
self to  take  care  of." 

''Myself  and  this  smelly  soap/'  James 
muttered,  but  not  loud  enough  for  his 
mother  to  hear.  She  had  promised  him  a 
new  coat  from  the  cloth  she  was  weaving 
on  Mrs.  Carter's  loom  and  he  was  afraid  she 
might  say,  ''Very  well,  son,  Peggy  will  stay 
here  and  do  your  work,  and  this  winter  she 
may  wear  the  new  coat." 

Mother  sometimes  settled  arguments  in 
that  way. 

After  the  rest  of  the  family  had  gone,  leav- 
ing James  alone,  the  morning  seemed  end- 
less to  the  boy.  He  piled  on  firewood,  and 
kept  the  soap  bubbling  in  the  kettle.  He 
skimmed  it  carefully  and  stirred  it  often, 
making  up  this  little  rhyme  as  he  worked: 

Skim  and  stir. 
Stir  and  skim. 
But  don't  splash 
Any  hot  soap 
On  your  skin. 

I'm  afraid  the  rhyme  wasn't  very  good, 
but  the  idea  was,  and  James  was  so  busy  try- 
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ing  to  put  the  idea  into  words  that  he  did  not 
notice  two  dark  figures  creeping  stealthily 
toward  him.  His  heart  jumped  into  his 
throat  and  his  hair  stood  on  end  when  he 
heard  a  queer  grunting  sound  right  behind 
him.  He  thought  his  dream  of  the  bear  was 
coming  true. 

However,  the  queer  grunts  were  followed 
by  queerer  words.  He  wheeled  around  and 
saw  tw^o  red  faces  looking  curiously  down 
into  the  kettle  of  boiling  soap. 

''Heap  good  stuff,  give  heap  much  here," 
demanded  the  red  men,  pointing  to  the  kettle 
and  then  to  an  empty  water  bucket  they  had 
picked  up. 

James  was  willing  enough  to  give  all  the 
soap  to  them  if  only  they  would  go  away,  so 
he  filled  the  bucket  with  the  hot,  steaming 
stuff. 

The  Indians  smacked  their  lips.  "Good 
stuff.     Eat  plenty.    Heap  good  to  eat." 

Could  it  be  that  the  red  men  really  in- 
tended to  eat  the  soap? 

He  tried  to  explain  that  it  wasn't  good  to 
eat,  but  he  couldn't  make  them  understand. 

It  was  plain  that  the  Indians  did  not  want 
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the  men  of  the  settlement  to  see  them,  for 
they  hurried  away,  dodging  behind  trees 
until  they  were  entirely  out  of  sight. 

James'  legs  were  trembling  from  his 
fright,  but  he  ran  too,  not  after  the  Indians, 
but  in  the  other  direction,  toward  the  Carter 
home,  calling  ''Indians,  Indians!" 

The  people  in  the  cabin  ran  out  in  alarm, 
thinking  that  the  savages  were  after  him. 
Their  fright  was  turned  to  laughter  when 
they  heard  how  the  Indians  had  stolen  the 
soap  and  meant  to  eat  it. 

"They  thought  you  were  making  apple 
butter,''  explained  Mrs.  Carter.  'TA  like  to 
see  their  faces  when  they  taste  the  soap." 

How  the  children  laughed  at  that!  They 
all  ran  back  with  James.  Mother  rang  the 
dinner  bell  to  call  the  men  from  the  field. 
They  searched  everywhere,  but  no  trace  of 
the  Indians  could  be  found. 

'They  are  afraid  we  will  take  their  apple 
butter  away  from  them,"  laughed  father. 
"Here's  a  new  motto  for  you,  James.  How's 
this?    'Save  soap  and  soap  will  save  you.'" 


CHAPTER  VII 
A  TRIP  TO  THE  MILL 

YOU  will  remember  that  the  Clark 
family  reached  their  new  home  the 
later  part  of  May,  and  lived  for  a  time 
in  the  surveyor's  cabin. 

The  men  and  older  boys  began  at  once 
to  clear  a  piece  of  land  for  corn  planting.  A 
yoke  of  slow,  patient  oxen  dragged  a  plow 
around  the  tree  stumps,  making  zig-zig  fur- 
rows in  the  rough  land.  After  the  green 
blades  of  the  corn  stalks  had  pushed  through 
the  ground,  the  weeds  had  to  be  chopped  out 
with  hoes  so  they  could  not  choke  the  new 
plants. 

When  the  stalks  had  grown  so  tall  that 
they  waved  far  above  the  heads  of  Peggy 
and  James,  the  ears  of  corn  began  to  fill  out. 
At  first  the  kernels  were  plump  and  full  of 
milk.  A  few  of  these  ears  were  pulled  off 
and  roasted  in  the  hot  ashes  of  a  bonfire.  The 
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children  thought  nothing  could  be  jollier 
than  a  corn-roast.  It  was  really  more  fun 
than  a  picnic. 

Late  in  September,  when  the  stalks  in 
their  little  corn  patch  had  begun  to  turn 
yellow  and  the  ears,  once  so  plump  and  juicy, 
had  grown  hard  as  flint,  the  men  cut  the 
stalks  and  tied  them  into  shocks.  These 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  little  Indian 
tepees. 

The  best  ears  were  saved  for  seed  corn  and 
for  the  winter's  supply  of  cornmeal.  They 
were  tied  together,  three  or  four  in  a  bunch, 
and  hung  from  the  rafters  to  dry  before  Jack 
Frost  could  nip  them. 

Every  member  of  the  family,  even  little 
Lucy,  had  a  hand  in  shelling  the  corn.  This 
was  done  in  the  evening  when  they  were 
gathered  around  the  fireplace.  Two  ears 
were  rubbed  together  and  the  hard  kernels 
were  scraped  off.  Of  course,  some  of  the 
corn  cob  was  scraped  off  too,  and  this  had 
to  be  separated  from  the  grain. 

On  a  windy  day  a  blanket  was  spread  upon 
the  ground  and  when  the  shelled  corn  was 
poured  upon  it,  all  the  chaff  was  blown  away. 
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After  all  this  work  the  grain  was  at  last 
ready  to  be  ground  into  meal. 

The  first  settlers  used  a  hollow  tree  stump 
for  a  mortar  and  an  oak  log  tied  to  the  end 
of  a  sapling  served  as  a  pestle.  It  took  a 
long  time  to  grind  just  a  little  meal  in  this 
way,  so  the  busy  pioneers  were  very  glad 
when  a  new  mill  was  built  at  Newburg  to 
do  the  hard  work  for  them. 

It  is  not  strange  that  James  wanted  so 
much  to  go  with  Mason  when  he  took  their 
corn  to  the  mill,  for  there  would  be  other 
boys  of  his  age  there  with  their  fathers  or 
older  brothers. 

While  they  waited  their  turn  at  the  hopper 
the  men  sat  about  telling  stories  and  jokes 
and  the  boys  played  a  game  of  "Gray  Wolf 
or  "Anti-I-Over'^  and  had  as  much  fun  as 
the  boys  of  today  have  at  baseball  or  foot- 
ball. 

Mason  started  early  in  the  morning  so 
that  he  might  be  one  of  the  first  at  the  mill. 
He  put  the  shelled  corn  in  a  sack,  tied  it 
around  the  middle  and  balanced  it  in  front 
of  his  saddle  on  the  back  of  Fanny,  the  bay 
mare.    He  rode  out  what  is  now  Euclid  ave- 
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nue,  then  called  Euclid  road.  It  was  scarcely 
more  than  an  Indian  trail  through  the 
woods,  to  the  settlement  at  Doan's  Corners. 

Mason  had  been  there  once  before  with  his 
father  when  they  had  taken.their  plow  point 
to  be  sharpened  at  Mr.  Doan's  blacksmith 
shop.  They  had  also  ordered  a  log  chain  to 
be  made,  so  Mason  stopped  at  the  smithy  to 
see  if  it  was  finished. 

In  those  days  the  blacksmith  shop,  like 
the  mill,  was  a  very  busy  place. 

Mr.  Doan  remembered  Mason  and  had 
many  questions  to  ask  about  his  friends,  the 
Spaffords  and  the  Carters. 

Nathaniel  Doan  was  a  jolly  fellow  who 
soaked  up  news  as  a  sponge  does  water.  The 
people  who  lived  at  the  ''Corners"  liked  to 
gather  at  his  shop  to  hear  what  was  going 
on  in  the  ''Western  Reserve,"  as  this  part  of 
Ohio  was  called. 

Mason  would  have  liked  to  stay  longer  to 
chat  with  the  blacksmith,  but  he  had  to  be 
on  his  way  because  he  wanted  to  reach  home 
before  night. 

From  Doan's  Corners  he  traveled  south 
along  the  Newburg  road.    Much  of  the  land 
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on  both  sides  of  this  road  had  been  cleared 
and  he  passed  several  pleasant  little  farms, 
the  homes  of  the  Kingsburys,  the  Gunns,  and 
other*sturdy  pioneers. 

I  haven't  time  to  tell  you  about  all  the  in- 
teresting things  that  happened  at  the  mill, 
about  the  nev^r  people  he  met  and  the  jolly 
games  they  played. 

Mason  paid  the  miller  v^ith  part  of  the 
corn,  v^ith  another  part  he  bought  some 
wheat  for  the  autumn  sov^ing,  and  he  had  a 
large  sack  of  yellow  meal  left  to  take  home 
with  him. 

On  the  way  back  he  stopped  again  at  the 
smithy  to  get  the  log  chain.  Mrs.  Doan  had 
packed  a  basket  of  cookies  for  her  old  neigh- 
bors, the  Carters. 

*'I  have  put  in  enough  so  that  everybody 
in  Cleveland  can  have  one,  and  don't  be 
afraid  to  help  yourself  if  you  get  hungry 
along  the  way,"  she  said. 

Mason  had  another  fine  surprise  for  the 
folks  at  home.  He  had  the  good  luck  to 
bring  down  a  wild  turkey  with  his  old  flint- 
lock. 

The  children  came  running  to  meet  him. 
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eager  to  tell  about  the  Indians  who  stole  the 
soap,  thinking  it  was  apple  butter. 

How  Mason  roared  at  the  story! 

"Now,  if  they  had  stolen  Fanny's  cargo, 
they  would  have  got  something  worth 
while,"  he  said.  'Tm  glad  I  didn't  meet 
them.''  Mother  and  father  were  glad,  too, 
that  he  had  not  met  the  red  men. 

When  everyone  had  lifted  the  turkey  and 
guessed  its  weight,  Mason  let  them  peep  into 
the  basket  of  goodies. 

''Won't  we  have  a  feast !"  exclaimed  Lucy, 
clapping  her  hands.  ''Turkey  and  Johnny 
cake  and  sugar  cookies.  If  I'm  as  good  as  I 
can  be  do  you  suppose  Mrs.  Carter  will  give 
me  two  cookies?" 

"If  you  are  twice  as  good  as  you  can  be, 
I'll  see  that  you  have  two  of  them,"  said 
James,  teasing  her. 

"I  can  be  twice  as  good  as  you  are.  I 
know,"  returned  Lucy.  So  the  joke  was  on 
James  after  all,  and  I'm  pretty  sure  that 
Lucy  got  two  cookies. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  LOG-ROLLING 

WHEN  the  herd  of  cattle  driven  by 
Amos  Spafford  and  his  helper 
started  on  their  westward  journey, 
some  of  the  cows  had  calves  with  them. 
They  were  funny,  long-legged  creatures  that 
at  first  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  the  herd 
As  they  traveled  day  by  day,  their  legs  grew 
stronger,  and  before  they  reached  Ohio  they 
could  not  only  keep  up  with  the  others,  but 
often  trotted  far  ahead  of  them.  Then  the 
herders  had  to  trot  too,  to  keep  the  frisky 
calves  from  getting  lost  in  the  woods. 

When  the  herd  reached  Cleveland,  Major 
Spaflford  said  to  father,  ''David,  I'll  let  you 
pick  out  the  ones  for  oxen." 

Father  said,  ''Here  are  two  fine  young 
fellows  that  have  plenty  of  space  between 
their  eyes ;  that  means  room  for  brains.  And 
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plenty  of  space  between  their  shoulders ;  that 
means  strength/'  he  explained. 

Peggy  named  the  calves  ''Bright  Bill"  and 
"Strong  Sampson." 

When  Bright  and  Sam  were  about  seven 
months  old,  father  said,  ''1  think  it's  time  to 
break  these  calves  to  the  yoke." 

Father  took  a  piece  of  bass-wood,  light  and 
straight-grained,  and  whittled  it  into  shape 
so  that  it  would  fit  over  the  necks  of  the 
oxen.  He  scraped  it  smooth  with  a  piece  of 
glass.  Next,  he  took  two  bows  of  stout 
hickory  and  fastened  them  to  the  yoke. 
These  bows  had  to  be  able  to  stand  the  strain 
of  holding  the  yoke  in  place  when  the  oxen 
•pulled  a  heavy  load. 

Although  Bright  and  Sam  had  always 
been  the  best  of  friends  in  the  pasture,  they 
didn't  seem  to  care  at  all  for  each  other's 
company  when  they  were  yoked  together. 
When  Sam  decided  to  travel  west,  Bright 
at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  go  due  east. 
They  surely  would  have  twisted  their  yoke 
into  fragments  if  father  hadn't  come  to  the 
rescue.  What  do  you  think  he  did?  He  tied 
their  tails  together ! 
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Every  day  for  an  hour  or  so  the  oxen  were 
forced  to  walk  about  the  pasture  with  the 
yoke  over  their  shoulders  and  their  tails  tied 
together. 

When  father  thought  they  had  learned  the 
lesson  of  keeping  together,  he  began  to  teach 
them  how  to  obey  commands. 

First,  he  taught  them- with  gentle  taps  of 
a  long  whip  that  "Get-ap"  meant  "go  r  and 
"Whoa"  meant  "stop." 

"That's  such  an  easy  lesson,"  said  James, 
"they  ought  to  learn  it  right  away  if  they 
are  'as  dumb  as  an  ox.' " 

"Well,"  answered  Peggy,  "perhaps  it's  as 
hard  for  oxen  to  learn  'get-ap'  and  Vhoa'  as 
it  is  for  a  certain  boy  I  know  to  learn  addi- 
tion and  subtraction." 

James  very  wisely  said  nothing  more.  A 
day  or  two  later,  when  Bright  and  Sam  had 
learned  the  addition  and  subtraction  of 
oxology,  father  taught  them  to  "gee"  and 
"haw,"  the  oxen  multiplication  tables.  He 
cracked  the  whip  on  the  left  side  of  the  oxen 
and  turned  them  to  the  right,  calling,  "Gee! 
Bright!    Gee!    Bright!" 

It  wasn't  long  before  Bright  was  bright 
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enough  to  obey  that  command  everytime  it 
was  given. 

Then  cracking  the  whip  sharply  on  the 
other  side,  father  shouted,  *'Haw!  Sam! 
Haw!  Sam"  until  Sam  knew  perfectly  well 
that  ''haw"  meant  'left  turn." 

James  longed  for  a  chance  to  drive  the 
oxen  after  father  had  them  thoroughly 
broken. 

"May  I  try,  just  once?"  he  begged.  ''I'm 
sure  that  I  can  crack  the  whip  and  shout  just 
as  loudly  as  Mason  and  Martin  do." 

"I've  no  doubt  about  the  strength  of  your 
voice,  for  I  heard  it  this  morning  when 
mother  was  washing  your  ears.  However, 
I'm  afraid  the  oxen  might  walk  all  over  you. 
Wait  until  they  know  you  a  little  better. 

"Some  day  we  shall  have  a  log  rolling. 
Then  we  shall  have  need  of  a  good  driver. 
Mason  and  Martin  will  give  you  some  les- 
sons in  driving  the  team  so  you  shall  be  ready 
to  help  us," 

The  log  rolling  took  place  after  the  first 
heavy  snow  fall.  All  autumn  the  men  and 
older  boys  had  been  busy  cutting  down  trees. 
Some  of  these  were  split  for  rail  fences,  but 
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most  of  them  lay  where  they  had  fallen.  One 
bright  winter  morning  the  neighbors  from 
far  and  near  came  to  help  the  new  settlers 
in  the  hard  work  of  clearing  the  land. 

James  did  not  forget  his  father's  promise 
that  he  might  help.  What  a  proud  boy  he 
was  when  he  drove  into  the  woods  with 
Bright  and  Sam!  He  cracked  the  whip 
sharply  and  shouted  loudly  to  the  oxen  to 
show  them  that  a  man  was  driving.  Fm 
afraid  he  was  showing  off,  a  little,  to  the 
other  boys,  also. 

Father  fastened  one  end  of  a  heavy  chain 
about  a  log,  and  the  other  end  was  hooked 
to  the  oxen's  yoke.  Then  with  many  "gees" 
and  "haws,"  James  drove  the  team  with  its 
trailing  burden  to  a  spot  in  the  woods  where 
other  logs  were  piled  high,  ready  for  burn- 
ing. Bright  and  Sam  worked  as  steadily  as 
the  older  oxen,  and  James  was  beginning  to 
feel  sure  that  no  one  could  teach  him  any- 
thing more  about  driving.  "I'll  race  you," 
he  called  to  one  of  the  Carter,  boys  who  was 
driving  another  team. 

"Don't  go  too  close  to  the  ravine,"  shouted 
father,  but  James  gave  little  heed  to  the 
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warning.  He  was  so  anxious  to  get  ahead 
of  Alonzo  Carter. 

Now  oxen,  you  know,  simply  will  not  see 
any  reason  for  hurry.  When  their  young 
driver  swung  his  whip  over  their  heads,  they 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  plodded  on  as 
slowly  and  calmly  as  before.  Then  James 
did  a  very  foolish  thing.  He  brought  the 
whip  down  sharply  upon  Bright's  shoulders. 

Bright  didn't  wait  for  anything  more.  He 
began  to  "gee"  and  he  kept  right  on  "geeing" 
over  the  snow  and  ice,  until  he  had  "gee'd" 
over  the  edge  of  the  ravine.  Of  course,  Sam 
went  tumbling  after.  It  was  like  Jack  and 
Jill,  except  the  only  thing  broken  was  the  log 
chain,  which  had  become  twisted  about  the 
stump  of  a  tree.  Together  Bright  and  Sam 
slid  down  the  side  of  the  ravine  into  the  deep 
snow. 

It  was  really  funny  to  see  the  pair  go  to- 
bogganing down  the  hillside. 

Perhaps  they  enjoyed  winter  sports  more 
than  the  hard  labor  of  rolling  logs.  At  any 
rate,  when  the  men  had  led  them  safely  up 
the  hillside,  they  were  as  stubborn  as  mules 
about  going  to  work  again.     Father  had  to 
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coax  a  long  time  before  they  would  consent 
to  '^get-ap/' 

In  the  meantime,  what  do  you  think  had 
become  of  the  new  driver?  When  the  log 
chain  broke  and  the  oxen  began  to  slide  into 
the  ravine,  James  did  not  wait  to  see  any- 
thing more.  He  started  for  home  as  fast  as 
he  could  go.  When  he  reached  the  cabin  he 
found  it  crowded  with  women  and  girls  who 
were  busy  preparing  good  hot  food  for  the 
men  who  had  come  to  the  log  rolling.  He 
slipped  unnoticed  into  the  kitchen  and 
climbed  the  ladder  to  the  loft.  Then  he  lay 
down  upon  the  bed  and  pulled  the  blankets 
over  his  head  so  that  he  could  cry  without 
being  heard,  for  his  pride  had  suflFered  a 
dreadful  tumble  and  was  hurt  much  more 
than  the  oxen  were. 

''I  just  won't  go  back  to  the  woods,"  he 
decided.    'Til  stay  up  here  all  day.'' 

It  was  pretty  hard  to  lie  in  bed  in  a  cold, 
dark  loft  when  all  the  other  boys  of  the 
neighborhood  were  out  having  a  good  time. 
It  was  even  harder  to  stay  there  when  the 
dinner  bell  rang  out  its  summons. 

As  the  men  and  boys  filed  into  the  kitchen. 
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father  called  out,  "Why,  where  is  James? 
We  saw  him  loping  along  in  this  direction 
for  all  the  world  like  a  scared  rabbit." 
Mother  said  something  in  a  low  tone,  and 
they  made  no  search  for  James. 

After  a  time,  he  fell  asleep.  When  he 
awoke  it  was  dark,  and  he  got  up  and  peered 
down  into  the  kitchen.  There  was  no  one  in 
sight.  Not  a  sound  did  he  hear.  Then  James 
crawled  quickly  down  the  ladder  and  ran  to 
the  door  of  the  cabin.  As  he  looked  out  in 
the  direction  of  the  new  clearing,  he  saw  the 
sky  ablaze  with  leaping  flames.  Sparks  shot 
high  into  the  air  like  fairy  fountains. 

James  knew  that  the  men  were  burning 
the  logs  that  had  been  piled  high  for  huge 
bonfires. 

Above  the  cracking  sound  of  the  flames,  he 
heard  voices  laughing  and  singing.  What 
fun  they  were  having.  For  months  James 
had  waited  for  that  log  rolling  bee,  and  now 
he  was  missing  the  best  part  of  it. 

The  thought  was  not  to  be  borne.  Sud- 
denly James  made  a  dash  for  the  scene  of 
merrymaking.  When  he  reached  there  and 
was  standing  outside  the  circle  formed  by 
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the  happy  group,  some  one  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  led  him  into  the  circle.  It  was 
Peggy.  He  found  himself  dancing  about  the 
fire  with  the  others  and  forgotten  were  all 
the  troubles  of  this  longest  of  days. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
THE  FIRST  SCHOOL 

WHAT  would  you  think  of  a  school 
without  a  blackboard,  a  lead  pencil 
or  a  tablet?  Cleveland's  first 
school  had  none  of  those  things.  In  fact  it 
had  very  little  besides  the  pupils  and  teacher, 
and  the  pupils  thought  they  were  very  lucky 
to  have  the  teacher.  I  don't  know  what  the 
teacher  thought  about  her  pupils,  except  that 
she  knew  them  very  well  indeed — in  fact 
some  of  them  were  her  own  brothers,  for 
Ann  Spafford  was  the  teacher. 

When  Major  Spafford's  family  came  from 
the  east  they  brought  a  few  books  with  them, 
and  these  made  up  the  school  library. 

The  readers  and  slates  that  the  children 
had  used  in  their  Vermont  school  were  un- 
packed and  brought  into  service  again. 

Major  Carter  and  Mr.  Clark  were  anxious 
that    their   children    should   have   a   better 
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chance  at  learning  than  their  parents  had 
when  they  were  young,  so  they  were  very 
glad  when  Ann  Spafford  consented  to  hold 
school.  A  room  in  the  Carters'  cabin  was 
curtained  ofif  and  furnished  with  rude 
benches  and  desks  hewed  from  logs. 

The  teacher  had  three  or  four  pupils  al- 
most as  old  as  herself,  and  some  in  the  be- 
ginners class  were  scarcely  more  than  babies. 

The  first  day  was  spent  in  finding  the 
right  class  for  each  pupil.  Peggy  and  James 
were  very  proud  because  they  were  put  into 
the  third  reader  class  although  they  had 
not  read  all  of  the  stories  in  the  second 
reader. 

Miss  Spafford  had  a  little  hickory  stick  on 
her  desk  that  she  tapped  slowly  to  call  the 
classes  up  before  her  and  very  quickly  and 
loudly  to  call  them  down  when  they  were 
not  giving  good  attention.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  it  was  always  her  desk  and  not  the 
knuckles  of  the  boys  and  girls  that  she 
tapped.  Some  of  the  pupils  could  remember 
other  teachers  who  were  not  at  all  careful 
where  they  tapped,  or  how. 
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Every  Friday  afternoon  tKe  children 
*'spoke  pieces,"  as  they  called  it.  The  pieces 
were  usually  little  verses  taken  from  the 
readers.  ''Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb"  and 
"Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star"  were  great 
favorites. 

Peggy  loved  to  speak  pieces.  She  learned 
every  poem  in  her  third  reader  and  sighed 
for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

"Oh,  teacher,"  she  said  to  Miss  Spafford 
one  day,  "haven't  you  any  new  pieces?  Fd 
like  to  surprise  the  school  next  Friday  with 
something  they  never  heard.  They  are  so 
tired  of  the  old  ones." 

I  think  Miss  Spafford,  too,  was  a  little 
tired  of  the  old  ones  and  she  promised  Peggy 
that  she  would  look  through  all  the  books 
she  had  at  home  and  try  to  find  something 
new  for  her. 

Every  morning  Peggy  asked.  "Have  you 
found  a  piece  for  me,  teacher?" 

"Not  yet,  dear,"  Miss  Spafford  answered. 
"But  have  patience,  perhaps  I  shall  have  a 
surprise  for  you." 

Peggy  wondered  and  wondered  what  the 
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surprise  would  be.  She  even  dared  to  hope 
it  might  be  a  new  book  with  pictures  in  it. 

Of  course  it  was  impossible  for  Miss  Spaf- 
ford  to  get  a  new  book  and  she  couldn't  find 
a  poem  for  the  little  girl  in  any  of  her  father's 
books,  so  what  do  you  think  she  did?  She 
wrote  some  little  verses  for  Peggy. 

She  put  into  rhyme  some  of  the  fables  that 
all  the  children  knew,  she  called  them  the 
"  'Twas  Then,"  rhymes. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  happy  Peggy  was 
when  her  teacher  gave  her,  not  one  piece,  but 
three !  She  could  not  -decide  which  one  to 
learn  first. 

Here  they  are.     Which  one  do  you  like 

best? 

The  Maid  and  the  Milk 

A  merry,  madcap  maid 

A  milking  went  one  morn 

And  then, 

Well  balanced  on  her  head, 

The  foaming  milk  was  borne. 

"Oh,  when 

I've  sold  this  milk,"  said  she, 

"A  dozen  eggs  I'll  buy, 

And  then, 

Safe  under  our  old  hen 

ril  put  them.    She'll  know  why. 
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"And  when 

The  chicks  are  all  hatched  out 
I'll  sell  them  in  the  town. 
And  a  fine  dress  I'll  buy — 
Either  a  blue  or  a  brown. 

"And  then, 

All  splendidly  arrayed, 

Proudly  to  church  I'll  go. 

And  when 

The  lads  all  look  at  me, 

I'll  toss  my  head,  just  so." 

'Twas  then, 

Just  when 

Her  head  was  turned  around. 

The  pail  fell  to  the  ground ! 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes 

Poor  Mr.  Fox  was  hungry. 

'Most  anything  to  eat — 
A  bunny  shy,  a  berry  dry — 

Would  then  have  seemed  a  treat. 

Filled  with  determination. 

With  that  and  nothing  more, 
He  skipped  about.    Without  a  doubt 

The  air  a  fragrance  bore. 

"A  lunch  at  last  !'*  cried  Reynard, 

"Nothing  my  nose  escapes." 
And  soon  on  high,  he  did  espy 

A  bunch  of  purple  grapes. 
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Oh,  how  he  tried  to  reach  them ! 

He  jumped,  and  jumped  in  vain. 
'Twas  then  he  jeered,  '']\ist  as  I 

feared. 
Sour  grapes  give  me  a  pain !" 

The  Crow  and  the  Cheese 

Oh,  have  you  heard,  dear  children. 

About  poor  Mrs.   Crow, 
And  how  she  lost  her  piece  of  cheese? 

The  story  you  shall  know. 
When  flying  o'er  the  dairy, 

She  spied  the  cheese  one  day ; 
And  with  it  held  tight  in  her  bill 

She  quickly  soared  away. 

Up  to  the  topmost  branches 

Of  an  old  pine  she  flew, 
But  'neath  her  sat  a  sly  old  fox. 

He  knew  a  thing  or  two. 

'T  need  that  in  my  diet ; 

I  want  that  cheese,"  sighed  he ; 
"Now  I  can  catch  it  as  it  falls, 

If  she'll  but  speak  to  me." 

"A  lovely  morning,  madam,'* 

He  said  to  try  her  out. 
But  Mrs.  Crow  thought  to  herself, 

*'I  know  what  he's  about !" 

"How  are  your  pretty  children? 

How  fine  you  look,  my  dear ! 
Your  feathers  are  a  lovely  hue ! 

May  I  your  voice  not  hear?" 
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Ah,  when  her  voice  he  mentioned. 

And  its  tones  began  to  laud, 
Twas  then  the  foolish  Lady  Crow 

Forgot  her  cheese,  and  cawed ! 

Peggy  finally  selected  the  one  about  the 
milk-maid  because  it  was  the  easiest  to  learn 
and  she  wanted  to  have  it  ready  for  the  next 
Friday. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  teacher,"  she 
said.  ''I'm  sure  no  one  ever  had  'newer' 
pieces  than  these  to  recite.  Won't  the  other 
boys  and  girls  be  dreadfully  surprised?" 

"Are  my  verses  so  dreadful?"  teased  Miss 
Spafford. 

"You  know  I  didn't  mean  that,"  answered 
Peggy,  because  I  think  they  are  the  best 
verses,  and  you  are  the  best  teacher,  and  this 
is  the  best  school  in  all  the  world." 

"In  all  Cleveland,  you  mean,"  said  her 
teacher  with  a  smile. 
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CHAPTER  X 
MAKING  MAPLE  SUGAR 

UGAR-MAKING  began  the  first  week 
of  March.  How  eagerly  the  children 
had  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 

Sharp  frost  at  night, 

A  thaw  in  the  sun, 
Snow  melting  fast, 

Makes  the  sap  run. 

The  spiles  which  were  driven  into  the 
maple  trees  had  been  made  by  the  boys  while 
the  family  sat  around  the  fire-side  on  wintry 
evenings.  Stalks  of  the  elder  bush  were  cut 
into  pieces  a  little  longer  than  lead  pencils. 
The  pith  was  forced  out  with  hickory  sticks 
whittled  smooth  and  round  by  fingers  that 
could  handle  a  jack-knife  very  skillfully  in- 
deed. 

Wooden  troughs  cut  out  of  logs  were 
placed  under  the  spiles  to  catch  the  dripping 
sap. 
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While  the  sap  was  running  the  family 
spent  most  of  their  time  working  in  the 
sugar  bush. 

"I  did  such  a  fine  job  of  soap-making,  I 
think  I  ought  to  help  boil  the  sap,"  said 
James  one  day. 

"Well,"  replied  father,  "since  you  like 
sugar  even  better  than  soap,  we  will  see  what 
you  can  do." 

When  the  sap  was  thin  and  clear  James 
piled  wood  upon  the  fire  and  boiled  it  very 
fast.  When  it  became  thick  and  golden  he 
had  to  be  very  careful  not  to  let  it  boil  over. 
It  was  then  just  right  for  making  wax,  and 
James  knew  very  well  how  to  do  that.  He 
took  a  little  of  the  thick  syrup  and'  poured  it 
over  the  clean,  white  snow. 

It  formed  a  thin  sheet  of  delicious  wax, 
better  than  any  candy  you  ever  tasted.  When 
he  had  eaten  more  than  enough  to  make  sure 
that  it  was  right  for  sugar,  he  called  Mason 
and  Martin  to  take  the  kettle  off  the  fire. 
Peggy  and  Lucy  came  running,  too,  for  they 
did  not  want  to  miss  the  best  part  of  the 
sugar  making. 

Lucy  tried  to  make  wax  as  she  saw  the 
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others  do  it,  but  she  was  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  and  poured  her  syrup  in  a  sticky 
puddle  that  melted  the  snow  and  became 
mixed  with  the  dirt  and  leaves  underneath. 

''My  candy  gets  muddy  every  time,"  she 
said,  beginning  to  cry.  The  others  came  to 
her  relief  with  a  share  of  their  wax  and  I  am 
afraid  Lucy  had  more  than  she  really  needed. 

When  the  syrup  in  the  kettle  began  to 
cool,  the  boys  stirred  it  until  their  arms 
ached.  It  gradually  became  so  thick  that 
they  could  stir  no  longer  and  there  it  was — 
maple  sugar.  Not  a  kettle  full  of  sugar.  Oh, 
no.  When  the  kettle  full  of  sap  had  boiled 
down  it  had  been  filled  again  and  again  so 
that  it  had  taken  at  least  a  barrel  of  sap  to 
make  eight  pounds  of  sugar. 

The  boys  were  kept  busy  all  day  gathering 
the  sap  and  pouring  it  into  the  big  brass 
kettle  to  be  boiled  down  into  sugar. 

One  morning,  Peggy  begged,  "Please  let 
me  watch  the  kettle  today.  Fm  just  as  care- 
ful as  James  and  I  won't  let  the  fire  go  out 
or  the  sap  boil  over." 

"I  know  why  you  are  so  anxious  to  be  use- 
ful," said  James,  "You  want  an  excuse  to 


When  the  Sap  Was  Thin  and  Clear  James  Piled 
Wood  Upon  the  Fire  and  Boiled  It  Very  Fast 
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test  the  syrup  about  every  five  minutes." 

"Is  that  why  you  v^anted  to  help  ?"  Peggy- 
asked. 

"Now,  now  children,  don't  quarrel  about 
who  is  to  help,"  said  father  coming  up  just 
then  with  a  pail  of  sap.  "There  is  plenty 
of  work  for  both  of  you.  We  need  more  fire- 
wood.   Who  wants  to  gather  some?" 

James  started  off  with  his  dog,  but  Rex 
was  more  interested  in  chasing  woodchucks 
than  in  finding  firewood. 

One  saucy  woodchuck  ran  into  a  hollow 
log  and  was  nearly  trapped  there,  for  James 
stood  watch  at  one  end  armed  with  a  big 
stick,  and  Rex  stood  at  the  other  end  barking 
loud  enough  to  frighten  a  bear. 

Then  what  do  you  think  that  little  wood- 
chuck  did?  He  ran  out  of  the  log  between 
the  legs  of  the  waiting  boy.  James  was  so 
surprised  that  he  fell  right  over  backward. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Woodchuck  thought  that  was 
a  fine  joke,  perhaps  he  was  so  badly  fright- 
ened that  he  couldn't  see  where  he  was 
going,  but  he  dived  straight  for  the  legs  of 
Martin  who  was  coming  down  the  hill  with 
a  bucket  of  sap. 
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Martin  was  tripped,  just  as  James  had 
been.  He  sat  down  suddenly  upon  the  side 
of  the  hill  and  slid  all  the  way  down,  and  the 
bucket  of  sap  came  down  upon  the  wood- 
chuck. 

When  they  finally  untangled  themselves 
Rex  had  the  woodchuck  in  his  mouth.  He 
wagged  his  tail  so  joyfully  that  Martin  said, 
"I  do  believe  he  likes  his  fresh  meat  sweet- 
ened." 

But  Rex  rejoiced  too  soon.  The  game 
little  woodchuck  had  not  given  up  the  battle. 
He  made  a  sudden  lunge  and  got  away  from 
his  captor,  then  from  the  top  of  a  high  tree 
he  whistled  and  chattered  as  if  to  tease  poor 
Rex. 

''Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  James  said  to 
his  dog,  "that  woodchuck  is  a  stuck-up  crea- 
ture. Come  here  and  I'll  give  you  something 
good  to  eat." 

Then  he  gave  Rex  some  maple  sugar  to 
help  him  forget  his  bad  luck  with  the  wood- 
chuck. 


CHAPTER  XI 

CELEBRATING   THE   FIRST    BIRTH- 
DAY 

ONE  spring  morning  Peggy  woke  up 
very  early,  just  as  the  robins  were 
twittering  their  first  sleepy  greet- 
ing to  the  rosy  eastern  sky.  She  sprang  out 
of  bed  very  softly  so  that  she  wouldn't 
waken  Lucy  and  peeped  through  the  cur- 
tains of  their  little  alcove  bedroom. 

She  saw  that  father  and  mother  were  still 
sleeping,  so  she  gathered  her  clothes  under 
her  arm  and  tip-toed  lightly  past  their  bed 
and  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  dressed  be- 
fore the  fireplace. 

You  know  how  Peggy  loved  surprises !  It 
seemed  she  was  always  planning  one  for 
somebody.  But  on  this  morning  she  was 
going  to  give  mother  the  biggest  and  best 
surprise  of  her  life,  for  it  was  mother's  birth- 
day. 
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Peggy  remembered  because  it  was  just  one 
year  ago  that  the  family  had  rowed  up  the 
river  to  their  new  home.  Father  had  cut  the 
date  on  a  tree  near  the  old  landing.  (May  22, 
1800.) 

"Why,  this  is  my  birthday.  I  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it,"  mother  had  said. 

Peggy  didn't  intend  to  let  her  forget  this 
birthday,  and  she  had  got  up  so  very  early 
to  begin  preparations  for  a  real  birthday 
party.  She  had  invited  Mrs.  Carter  and  Mrs. 
Spafford  and  the  new  neighbor.  Judge  Hunt- 
ington's wife.  She  wanted  to  show  Mrs. 
Huntington,  especially,  that  a  party  in 
Cleveland  could  be  as  much  fun  as  the  parties 
"back  east." 

Mrs.  Carter  had  given  her  some  fine  wheat 
flour  and  she  was  going  to  make  a  big  birth- 
day cake. 

How  her  fingers  flew  to  get  that  cake 
baked  before  mother  awoke ! 

She  put  hot  coals  from  the  fireplace  into 
the  oven  to  heat  the  stones,  then  scraped 
them  out,  poured  the  cake  batter  into  a 
covered  iron  pan,  heaped  more  coals  upon 
that  and  shut  the  oven  door  ever  so  softly. 
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Perhaps  it  was  beginner's  luck,  but  the 
cake  was  a  complete  success.  Peggy  made  a 
lovely  icing  of  maple  sugar  and  decorated 
the  cake  with  some  bayberry  candles  brought 
from  Vermont  for  very  special  occasions. 

Now  where  could  she  hide  it?  What 
better  place  than  in  the  oven,  for  mother 
would  not  do  any  baking  until  Saturday. 

When  mother  got  up  not  a  trace  of  the 
cake  was  to  be  seen  in  the  kitchen.  She  found 
Peggy  sweeping  the  floor  and  said,  cheerily, 
''Well,  what  an  early  bird  I  have"  this  morn- 
ing!" But  she  didn't  guess  what  the  early 
bird  had  been  doing. 

That  afternoon  about  two  o'clock  the 
party  began.  There  was  a  tap  at  the  door, 
and  when  mother  went  to  answer  it  what  a 
surprise  she  did  have!  "A  happy  birthday 
and  many  more  of  them !"  shouted  somebody. 

There  stood  all  the  women  and  children 
of  the  neighborhood,  each  bringing  some- 
thing for  the  party. 

But  that  was  only  the  first  surprise.  The 
second  came  when  the  women  and  girls 
started  to  make  mother's  birthday  gift.  Each 
had  brought  with  her  a  ball  of  bright  colored 
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yarn,  and  her  knitting  needles.  Mrs.  Carter 
had  planned  that.  Each  one  knitted  a  little 
square.  When  the  squares  were  finished 
they  were  put  together  and  they  formed  a 
lovely  warm  robe. 

Of  course,  the  boys  didn't  knit,  so  they  ran 
outdoors  to  play,  but  oddly  enough  they 
brought  in  surprise  number  three.  I'll  tell 
you  how  it  happened. 

They  were  having  a  race  on  the  beach 
when  they  heard  a  loud  ''buzz-buzz''  above 
their  heads.  ''There  goes  a  swarm  of  bees," 
they  shouted  together,  and  began  throwing 
sticks  and  sand  into  the  swarm.  The  boys 
knew  this  would  confuse  the  bees  and  cause 
them  to  light  upon  something. 

Luckily  the  queen  chose  a  nearby  willow 
branch  upon  which  to  gather  her  followers. 
There  they  hung  in  a  cone-shaped  mass. 
When  they  had  quieted  down,  Martin  threw 
some  water  upon  them  so  they  could  not 
easily  fly  away,  and  then  took  out  his  knife 
and  very  carefully  cut  oflf  the  branch  with  its 
quivering  burden.  He  hurried  up  the  bank 
with  it,  followed  by  the  crowd  of  boys. 

Near  the  cabin  stood  an  empty  salt  barrel. 
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"Just  the  thing,"  said  Martin,  "bees  like 
salt,"  and  with  a  quick  jerk  he  shook  the  bees 
from  the  willow  branch  into  the  barrel  and 
clapped  the  cover  down  upon  them. 

"Here's  your  new  home,  and  here  is  the 
front  door,"  he  said,  making  a  little  opening 
near  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

The  excited  boys  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
the  party  with  their  good  news. 

"Come  out  quickly,"  they  shouted,  "and 
see  your  birthday  present !" 

When  they  got  back  to  the  new  hive,  they 
found  that  the  little  bee  people  had  made 
themselves  at  home. 

"That's  a  splendid  present,"  said  Mrs. 
Clark.    "You  know 

"  'A  swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a  load  of  hay, 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  June 
Is  worth   a  silver   spoon. 
But  a  swarm  in  July 
Isn't  worth  a  fly.' " 

"I  surely  did  not  expect  a  load  of  hay  for 
a  birthday  gift." 

So  that  was  the  third  surprise. 

The  last  one  came  when  they  all  gathered 
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before  the  fire  once  more.  Then  Pegg}' 
brought  out  the  cake  that  she  had  baked  all 
by  herself. 

Very  proudly  she  placed  it  in  the  center  of 
the  table  while  they  gathered  around  to 
admire  it. 

Mother,  her  face  flushed  with  happiness 
and  her  fingers  trembling  with  excitement, 
lighted  the  birthday  candles  and  cut  the 
cake.  There  was  a  piece  for  everyone,  and 
plenty  of  other  good  things  besides. 

They  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  very  nicest 
birthday  party  ever  held  in  Cleveland. 

*^It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  we  have 
been  here  a  year,"  said  Mrs.  Spafford.  ''Are 
you  glad  that  you  came?"  she  asked,  turning 
to  the  happy  family  gathered  about  their 
mother. 

''Indeed  we  are !"  they  answered. 

And  so  am  I.    Aren't  you? 


CHAPTER  XII 
A  BIG  CATCH 

WOULDN'T  it  have  been  fun  to  go 
fishing  in  Lake  Erie  when  the  fish 
actually  crowded  each  other  to  get 
at  the  bait?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Peggy- 
begged  to  go  along  whenever  she  saw  the 
boys  leave  the  house  with  their  fishing 
tackle? 

One  warm,  cloudy  June  day,  when  a  gen- 
tle south  wind  was  blowing,  the  boys  de- 
cided to  try  their  luck.  They  ran  down  the 
river  bank  to  the  wharf  where  their  flat 
bottomed  row  boat  was  moored.  If  they 
hoped  to  get  away  without  Peggy's  notice 
their  haste  was  all  in  vain,  for  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  fishing  poles  disappearing  down 
the  river  bank  and  was  after  them  in  a  flash. 
When  she  arrived  the  boys  were  shoving 
oflf  with  their  clumsy  home  made  paddles, 
but  Peggy  leaped  in,  right  on  top  of  James, 
almost  knocking  him  over. 
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''What   do   you   mean  by  running  away 
from  me?''  she  demanded.     ''You  promised,        I 
'honest  truly/  that  I  could  go  along  next 
time,  and  here  it  is  the  next  time  and  you 
tried  to  sneak  off  without  me." 

"It  will  be  the  last  time  for  all  of  us  if 
you   don't    sit    still,"    said    Martin    crossly. 
"And  how  do  you  expect  to  fish  without  a        . 
hook  or  line?"  \ 

"Oh,  if  that's  all,"  returned  Peggy,  "you 
needn't  worry,  I  won't  borrow  anyone's  line. 
I  have  a  better  one  of  my  own."  She  took 
from  her  apron  pocket  a  fish  line  of  fine 
twisted  fibers,  with  a  new  bone  hook  and  a 
cunningly  carved  stone  sinker. 

"Look  at  this,"  she  gloated.  "See  what 
Alonzo  Carter  gaye  me.  He  got  it  from  an 
Indian." 

"What  a  pity  it's  wasted  on  a  girl,"  teased 
Mason,  "especially  such  a  jumping  jack  as 
our  Peggy." 

"I  can  sit  as  quietly  as  James  does.  You 
just  watch  me,"  said  Peggy.  "And  I  be- 
lieve the  fish  will  take  their  lunch  from  a 
girl  just  as  soon  as  from  a  boy,  if  you'll  let 
me  try  some  of  your  bait." 
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By  this  time  the  little  boat  was  anchored 
off  shore  and  the  boys  were  busy  baiting 
their  hooks. 

Mason  handed  Peggy  a  squirming  night 
crawler.  He  was  sure  she  wouldn't  take  it, 
but  would  beg  him  to  bait  her  hook.  How- 
ever, after  boasting  about  her  equality  in 
the  business  of  fishing,  Peggy  wouldn't  give 
her  brothers  a  chance  to  tease  her.  She 
grasped  the  slippery  crawler  firmly  in  her 
fingers  and,  shutting  her  eyes  upon  the 
process,  jagged  it  savagely  with  the  hook. 

It  was  just  then  that  James  proved  him- 
self to  be  truly  a  brotherly  brother.  He 
reached  down,  without  letting  Martin  and 
Mason  see  what  he  was  doing,  and  baited 
Peggy's  hook  for  her.  Peggy  gave  him  a 
grateful  smile  and  whispered,  ''You  can  bor- 
row this  line  whenever  you  want  to.  I'd 
give  it  to  you  if  it  hadn't  been  given  to  me," 

The  Boys  caught  seven  fish  of  good  size  in 
less  than  an  hour.  They  threw  the  small 
ones  back, 

Peggy  had  proved  to  them  that  a  girl  can 
sit  still  and  keep  still.  She  watched  her 
brother  and  held  firmly  to  her  line,   so  it 
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surely  was  no  fault  of  hers  that  she  hadn't 
caught  a  fish.  She  was  beginning  to  feel 
very  much  like  crying. 

The  sky  had  become  dark  and  a  stiff  wind 
had  begun  to  blow.  The  water  was  getting 
quite  choppy  and  whitecaps  appeared  all 
about  them. 

'We'd  better  pull  in  right  away,"  sug- 
gested Martin.  'It  doesn't  look  far  to  the 
shore  but  it's  hard  to  judge  distances  on  the 
water." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Mason,  "we  don't  want  to 
be  caught  in  a  squall  in  this  boat." 

A  very  disappointed  little  girl  started  to 
pull  in  her  line.  What  was  her  surprise  to 
find  that  it  wouldn't  pull  in. 

"My  hook  has  caught  into  something," 
she  explained.  The  boys  tried  to  help  her, 
but  the  hook  wouldn't  budge. 

"We  don't  want  to  break  your  new  line," 
said  Martin.  "I  wonder  what's  down  there." 
He  reached  away  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
and  felt  around  with  the  oar. 

"The  water  is  shallow  here,"  he  an- 
nounced, "and  I  am  going  to  find  out  what's 
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down  there.  My  clothes  need  to  be  washed 
anyway/' 

With  these  words,  Martin  dived  into  the 
water.  Soon  he  appeared  again  and  climbed 
into  the  boat. 

"Well,  Peggy,"  he  said,  "you've  caught 
the  best  fish  of  all — what  do  you  think  is 
stuck  in  a  sand  bar  down  there?  A  barrel 
of  salt." 

"It's  just  like  the  one  that  was  washed 
ashore  last  week,  from  the  vessel  that  was 
wrecked,  but  this  one  would  never  have  been 
found  if  Peggy's  hook  had  not  caught  in  one 
of  the  hoops." 

"But  how  can  we  get  it  ashore?"  puzzled 
Mason.  "It  would  be  too  bad  to  lose  it  when 
salt  is  so  hard  to  get." 

"Hard  to  get  by  land,  you  mean,"  rejoined 
Martin,  "but  not  by  sea.  The  water  will  lift 
this  barrel." 

With  these  words  he  pulled  up  the  anchor 
and  unfastened  the  anchor  rope.  Then  tak- 
ing one  end  of  the  rope  in  his  hand  he  again 
dived. 

In  a  minute  he  was  back.    "Well,"  he  said, 
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"I  surely  did  a  quick  job  of  tying  that  twine, 
but  I  believe  it  will  hold.  Now  if  we  all  get 
into  the  prow  of  the  boat  our  weight  will 
lift  the  other  end.  Then  watch  what  hap- 
pens." 

They  all  clambered  toward  the  front  of 
the  boat,  and  when  the  other  end  rose  the 
barrel  was  lifted  from  its  bed  of  sand  and 
floated  into  deeper  water.  As  they  rowed 
they  could  look  down  and  see  it  trailing  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  boys  tugged  at  the  oars  with  all  their 
strength,  for  the  storm  that  had  been 
threatening  burst  upon  them.  The  rain 
came  down  in  sheets  and  soon  they  were  all 
so  drenched  that  you  couldn't  have  told 
which  one  of  them  had  dived  into  the  lake. 

The  shore  that  had  looked  so  near  didn't 
seem  to  get  much  nearer  as  they  pulled 
frantically  at  the  oars,  but  it  never  entered 
their  minds  to  cut  loose  from  Peggy's  catch. 

You  can  imagine  how  relieved  they  were 
when  they  saw  two  men  rowing  toward 
them  from  the  river's  mouth,  and  how  glad 
they  were  when  they  discovered  that  the 
boat  held  their  father  and  Major  Carter. 
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It  didn't  take  father  and  Major  Carter 
long  to  tow  them  ashore.  Then  they  jumped 
into  the  water  and  rolled  the  barrel  of  salt 
up  on  the  strip  of  beach. 

Of  course  Peggy  was  a  very  proud  little 
girl  when  all  the  people  of  the  village  came 
down  that  evening  to  see  her  big  catch. 

"It  took  six  of  us  to  land  it,"  she  said^ 
"and  we  surely  earned  our  salt!" 


CHAPTER  XIII 
A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  PARTY 

CLEVELAND'S  Fourth  of  July  in 
1801  was  celebrated  by  a  dance  at 
Major  Carter's  tavern — everybody 
invited. 

Mason  and  Martin  had  to  have  new  suits 
to  wear  to  the  dance.  Mother  made  them 
from — what  do  you  think?  From  gingham! 
That  was  considered  a  very  fashionable  ma- 
terial for  young  men's  suits. 

They  were  made  with  trousers  so  tight  the 
boys  could  scarcely  get  into  them.  The 
sleeves  too  were  very  tight  and  finished  with 
rufifles  at  the  wrists. 

The  boys  wore  their  hair  queued,  with 
black  ribbons.  The  queue  was  about  as  long 
and  thick  as  a  corn-cob  and  bore  a  little  tuft 
at  the  lower  end.  They  rubbed  pieces  of  tal- 
low candle  over  their  hair  and  then  sprinkled 
it  generously  with  flour. 
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You'd  wonder  how  they  could  manage  to 
have  a  good  time  dressed  in  this  fashion,  but 
to  add  to  their  discomfort  they  wore  brand 
new  brogans  of  stiff  cow-hide  that  squeaked 
and  squawked  with  every  step. 

''I  don't  know  which  is  the  beautifulest," 
declared  little  Lucy.  ''Martin's  ruffles  are 
the  stiffest  but  Mason's  hair  is  puffed  out  so 
grandly." 

''Be  careful  in  moving  your  arms," 
warned  mother.  "Those  sleeves  may  break 
through  at  the  elbow.  And  don't  shake  all 
the  powder  off  your  hair." 

"Oh,  dear!"  groaned  Martin,  "Fve  a  no- 
tion to  stay  at  home.  I  know  I  shall  make 
a  break  and  break  through  some  place." 

"You'd  better  have  another  notion,"  said 
Mason.  "You  know  Anna  Spafford  is 
waiting  for  you  this  very  minute." 

"And  who  is  waiting  for  you.  Mason?" 
teased  Peggy. 

"You'll  never  find  out  from  me,"  answered 
Mason  as  he  strutted  out  of  the  door. 

The  children  were  sent  to  bed  at  the  usual 
time  and  Lucy  soon  fell  asleep  but  how  could 
Peggy  and  James  possibly  go  to  sleep  when 
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they  could  hear  the  scraping  of  fiddles  and 
the  shouts  of  laughter  across  the  way? 

Their  mother  and  father  decided  to  go 
over  to  the  Carter  cabin  and  look  on  for  a 
little  while.  Mother  came  from  a  family  of 
very  strict  Puritans,  and  while  she  did  not 
object  to  seeing  others  dance,  she  had  never 
learned  to  do  the  double  shuffle  or  cut  the 
pigeon  wing. 

When  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and 
mother  had  died  away  in  the  distance  James 
dressed  and  crept  down  the  ladder  very 
quietly,  so  that  Lucy  might  not  awaken.  He 
stuck  his  head  behind  the  curtain  of  the 
recess  and  whispered:  'Teggy  get  up." 
Peggy  hurriedly  slipped  into  her  clothes  and 
joined  him. 

*T  have  a  plan,^'  whispered  James.  "Let's 
creep  through  the  bushes  back  of  the  house 
and  try  to  get  over  to  Carter's  without  be- 
ing seen.  Then  we  will  climb  up  into  that 
oak  tree  back  of  the  tavern  and  look  through 
the  window." 

With  these  words  he  crept  around  the 
back  of  the  cabin  and  Peggy  followed  at  his 


What  Bowing  and  Scraping,  What 
Swinging  and  Stepping! 
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Keelg.  They  reached  the  oak  tree  without 
being  noticed  by  the  merry  makers  arriving 
at  the  Tavern. 

Climbing  into  the  tree  as  lightly  as  two 
squirrels,  the  children  perched  on  a  limb 
which  gave  them  a  good  view  into  the  back 
room,  where  the  party  was  held.  The  room 
was  long  and  low  and  lighted  with  flaming 
pine  torches.  Benches  were  pushed  back 
against  the  walls  to  make  room  for  the 
dancers.  At  the  end  of  the  room,  near  the 
fireplace,  were  tables  laden  with  things  to 
eat  and  drink.  You'd  think  the  refresh- 
ments very  queer  for  a  party.  There  were 
huge  bowls  of  baked  beans,  round  loaves  of 
whole  wheat  bread,  plum  cake  and  punch 
sweetened  with  maple  syrup. 

Major  Jones  stood  on  a  bench  lustily  play- 
ing "Fisher's  Hornpipe/'  and  calling  out 
the  dances. 

How  they  danced!  What  bowing  and 
scraping,  what  swinging  and  stepping! 

Many  a  toe  was  stubbed  on  the  rough 
puncheon  floor,  but  what  of  that? 

Peggy    and    James,    watching    in    open- 
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mouthed  admiration,  were  entranced  with 
the  sight. 

"Look,  look!  There  is  Mason  with  Miss 
Cobb.  She  is  wearing  a  new  calico  frock. 
Isn't  she  lovely  T'  exclaimed  Peggy. 

''Humph !  she  isn't  a  bit  lovelier  than  our 
Mason,"  declared  James. 

''Silly!  Boys  aren't  supposed  to  be  lovely. 
Only  straight  and  strong,"  said  Peggy. 

"Well!"  insisted  the  loyal  James,  "Mason 
is  straight  and  strong  and  lovely  too,  and  so 
is  Martin.  See,  there  he  is  with  Miss  Spaf- 
ford.  And  who  is  that  with  Oilman  Bry- 
ant?" 

"Don't  you  know,"  whispered  Peggy, 
*'that  IS  Miss  Doan  from  the  Corners.  She 
has  come  to  live  with  her  Uncle  Nathaniel, 
the  blacksmith." 

"I  saw  Oilman  riding  off  this  afternoon  on 
old  Tib,"  said  James.  "I  wondered  where  he 
was  going.  I  know  I'll  never  bje  silly  enough 
to  ride  four  miles  after  any  girl." 

"You  may  have  to  ride  farther  than  that," 
remarked  Peggy  sagely.  "The  girls  around 
here  know  you  too  well." 
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James  had  no  answer  to  that,  so  he 
changed  the  subject.  '*My  legs  are  getting 
cramped  from  sitting  still/'  he  said.  "I  be- 
lieve we  can  slip  in  the  back  door  and  get 
something  to  eat  without  being  seen." 

"No  we  can't/'  said  Peggy  with  decision.  > 
"Mother  and  father  will  be  sure  to  see  us. 
Let's  go  home  and  get  something  to  eat." 

They  slid  down  from  their  perch  and 
groped  through  the  darkness  to  their  own 
cabin.  When  they  got  there  they  found  the 
door  open. 

What  if  something  had  happened  to 
Lucy?  What  if  a  prowling  Indian  had  car- 
ried her  off? 

The  candle  they  had  left  on  the  table  was 
no  longer  burning.  With  trembling  fingers 
they  felt  along  the  wall  to  the  alcove.  They 
parted  the  curtains  and  there  looking 
straight  at  them  was  a  pair  of  eyes  glowing 
like  coals.  There  was  no  sound  and  they 
could  feel  no  movement  except  the  pounding 
of  their  own  hearts. 

Finally  a  scream  came  tearing  from  Peg- 
gy's throat. 
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^'Wolves!  Wolves!"  she  shrieked. 

"Wow!  wow!"  cried  Lucy,  awakened  by 
Peggy's  wild  screaming. 

''Meow,  meow,"  purred  the  cause  of  all 
their  fright. 

''Why  it's  Mrs.  Carter's  old  Yellow 
Speck,"  exclaimed  James  as  the  cat  rubbed 
against  him. 

"I  suppose  I  left  the  door  open  and  she 
came  in  to  get  away  from  the  noise  over  at 
Carters',"  said  Peggy. 

"Well,  she  knew  enough  to  stay  with 
Lucy  if  we  didn't,"  James  said  with  a  sigh 
of  relief.  "It's  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  get 
up  when  mother  says  'stay  in  bed.'  " 


CHAPTER  XIV 
THE  FIRST  PREACHER 

THE  Clark  family  had  been  in  their 
new  home  over  a  year,  and  but  for 
one    thing    were    quite    contented 
and  happy. 

They  missed  going  to  church,  for  there 
was  no  church  in  the  little  settlement  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cuyahoga. 

One  warm  August  day  James  came  tear- 
ing into  the  house  in  great  excitement,  for 
he  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  tell  his  mother 
some   important   news. 

''You  can't  guess  who's  here,''  he  shouted. 
Mother  was  busy  spinning  but  she  stopped 
her  wheel  to  listen  for  the  arrival  of  a  visitor 
was  always  a  great  event  to  those  lonely 
pioneer  folks. 

"Is  it  some  one  I  know?"  asked  mother. 
''No  one  you  know,  but  someone  you  want 
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to  see  more  than  anybody  you  do  know," 
said  James. 

"If  that's  a  conundrum  I  give  up," 
laughed  mother.  ''Now  out  with  it  before 
you  burst." 

"It's  a  minister,"  announced  James. 

"A  minister !"  echoed  mother.  "Well  that 
certainly  is  good  news.  Where  is  he  now, 
and  where  is  he  from?" 

"I  knew  you'd  be  glad,"  said  James, 
pleased  with  himself  as  the  bearer  of  the 
good  news.  "Now  I'll  tell  you  everything 
I  know: 

"Alonzo  Carter  and  I  were  picking  berries 
up  on  the  Public  Square  when  a  man  rode  up 
to  us  to  ask  how  far  he  was  from  Cleveland. 
We  told  him  he  was  in  Cleveland  and  he 
seemed  glad  to  be  here,  for  he  has  ridden 
thirty  miles  today.  He  went  home  with 
Alonzo  and  we're  all  invited  over  there  this 
evening." 

After  the  evening  meal  the  entire  Clark 
family,  from  Mason  and  Martin  down  to 
little  Lucy,  set  out  for  Major  Carter's  cabin. 

Church  services  were  held  in  the  big  room 
that  was  used  for  everything  from  school 
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room  to  a  sort  of  general  store  or  trading 
post. 

The  Spaffords  were  all  there  of  course, 
and  Mr.  Huntington  and  his  family,  so  the 
preacher  had  quite  a  congregation. 

Major  Carter  made  a  little  speech  of  in- 
troduction. He  seemed  nervous  and  cleared 
his  throat  and  said  ''Ahem"  a  great  many 
times.  James  nudged  Peggy  and  whispered, 
'Ts  he  going  to  preach  too?  One  sermon  is 
enough." 

*'Shh,"  warned  Peggy.  ''He  isn't  going  to 
preach,  and  if  he  were  it  wouldn't  hurt  you 
a  bit." 

"Friends  and  neighbors,"  said  the  Major, 
"we  are  glad  to  have  with  us  Rev.  Joseph 
Badger,  a  missionary  sent  to  the  Western 
Reserve  by  the  Connecticut  Missionary  So- 
ciety. Last  winter  he  crossed  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania  on  horseback  and  travelled 
westward  through  snow  storms  and  spring 
torrents.  However,  he  is  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  so  he  isn't  afraid  of  wild  weather 
or  wild  men." 

Turning  to  the  preacher  he  went  on,  "Mr. 
Badger,  some  of  us,  including  myself,  are 
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not  as  good  as  we  ought  to  be  and  we're 
ashamed  of  it.  But  we  hope  your  preaching 
will  make  us  a  lot  better/' 

The  missionary  arose  and  smiled  in  such 
a  friendly  way  upon  the  members  of  the  little 
group  that  they  forgot  to  be  "proper  for  the 
preacher"  and  smiled  back  at  him. 

He  was  tall,  slender,  with  a  soldierly  bear- 
ing and  eyes  that  looked  as  if  they  could  be 
stern  with  sin  as  well  as  gentle  with  godli- 
ness. 

He  talked  so  plainly  and  simply  that 
Peggy  and  James  could  understand  almost 
every  word  of  the  sermon.  One  thing  that 
he  said  that  evening  they  never  forgot :  "You 
are  building  homes  in  the  wilderness,  your 
children  and  grandchildren  will  build  a  city. 
The  best  foundation  for  a  home  or  a  city  or 
a  life  are  the  three  L's — Labor,  Love  and 
Law.  Remember  fathers  and  mothers,  re- 
member children,  to  build  upon  the  three 
L's." 

Then  the  preacher  led  them  in  singing  the 
old  psalm  tunes  they  had  not  heard  for  more 
than  a  year.  The  children  sung  lustily,  but 
if  the  voices  of  the  parents  quavered  it  may 
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have  been  because  there  were  tears  in  their 
throats  as  well  as  their  eyes  as  they  thought 
of  many  things  that  children  need  not  know. 

Mrs.  Clark  invited  the  preacher  to  have 
supper  with  them  the  next  day  and  he 
promised  to  be  there.  Peggy  and  her 
mother  got  up  very  early  and  heated  the 
oven  in  the  fireplace.  What  a  smell  of  good 
things  baking  issued  from  the  kitchen  that 
morning!  When  the  boys  came  in  from  the 
fields  at  noon  they  begged  for  just  a  taste  of 
the  goodies,  but  mother  said:  "Here  is  some 
mush  and  milk  that  will  keep  you  from 
starving.  I'm  afraid  that  if  I  opened  the 
door  of  that  oven  there'd  be  little  left  in  it 
for  our  guest  tonight." 

Peggy  and  even  little  Lucy  were  so  busy 
helping  mother  that  the  morning  had  passed 
very  quickly  for  them.  But  the  afternoon 
seemed  endless,  for  the  work  was  all  done 
and  they  sat  stiffly  dressed  in  their  best 
frocks,  waiting  for  the  minister  to  come. 

Father  and  the  boys  stopped  their  work 
earlier  than  usual  and  put  on  their  "Sunday 
best''  to  welcome  their  guest. 

The  supper  was  so  good  the  children  de- 
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cided  that  they  would  be  willing  to  under- 
go the  dressing  up  process  almost  any  day 
for  such  a  rich  reward. 

After  supper  they  all  gathered  around  the 
fireplace,  for  the  evening  was  rather  cool, 
as  August  evenings  sometimes  are.  The 
preacher  took  Lucy  upon  his  knee  and  when 
she  begged  for  a  story,  he  told  of  his  ad- 
venture with  a  bear.  This  is  the  story  as  he 
told  it: 

'1  was  urging  my  faithful  horse  through 
the  woods  of  the  Grand  River  bottoms  while 
the  rain  was  pouring  down  in  torrents. 
After  a  time  I  realized  that  some  wild  animal 
was  on  my  trail,  and  I  sent  up  a  shout  that 
would  have  frightened  many  of  the  small 
denizens  of  the  forest.  But  it  had  no  eflfect 
upon  the  animal  that  was  on  my  trail.  On 
the  contrary  it  rushed  for  me  with  hair  on 
end  and  eyes  of  fire.    It  was  a  bear! 

^'The  only  weapon  I  had  was  a  horseshoe 
which  I  threw  at  the  bear's  nose,  but  I 
missed  him.  Then  I  rode  with  all  speed  to 
a  beech  tree  and  climbed  it  as  quickly  as  any 
cat.  I  found  a  seat  high  in  the  tree  and  tied 
myself  to  a  limb  with  my  large  bandana. 
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The  bear  meanwhile  was  nosing  about  the 
horse  as  though  he  meant  to  make  a  meal 
of  him. 

'The  wind  came  up,  the  thunder  rolled, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  flashes  of 
lightning  showed  me  that  the  horse  was  still 
safe  with  the  bear  on  guard.  He  had  prob- 
ably made  up  his  mind  that  I  was  better  eat- 
ing than  the  horse,  for  he  waited  all  night 
for  me  to  come  down. 

'Well,  I  didn't  sleep  any  that  night,  and 
neither  did  the  bear.  At  daybreak  he  gave 
up  in  disgust  and  trotted  off.  Maybe  he 
went  for  his  mate.  I  didn't  wait  to  see.  I 
got  down  from  that  tree  about  as  quickly  as 
I  had  got  up.  My  poor  horse  was  as  glad 
to  get  away  as  I  was,  so  I  didn't  have  to 
urge  him  to  hurry  and  it  didn't  take  us  long 
to  get  to  the  nearest  settlement." 

"I'm  glad  the  bear  didn't  eat  you,"  said 
Lucy,  ''for  now  you  can  tell  me  another 
story." 

They  all  laughed  at  that,  but  Lucy  didn't 
see  why.  She  had  her  'tory  however.  Not 
one,  but  many,  and  the  entire  family  listened 
with  rapt  attention  as  the  missionary  pic- 
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tured  for  them  the  best  of  all  stories.  He 
told  of  brave  Esther  and  loyal  Ruth,  of 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  and  of  Moses,  who  delivered  his 
people  from  Egypt. 

Of  course  the  children  had  heard  these 
stories  before,  but  never  had  they  seemed  so 
real,  so  stirring,  so  beautiful  as  when  they 
fell  from  the  lips  of  their  visitor  that  August 
night,  and  I  am  sure  when  our  pioneer  chil- 
dren had  grown  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, they  often  told  the  same  stories  to 
their  children  as  they  recalled  the  early  days 
in  the  Western  Reserve. 


CHAPTER  XV 
GATHERING  NUTS 

THE  woods  are  lovely  in  the  spring 
when   they   are   carpeted   with   tril- 
iiums  and  violets  and  the  first  lacey 
green  appears  upon  the  trees. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  leaves  weave  a 
tent  overhead  to  shut  out  the  hot  sun,  when 
woodpeckers  tap  busily  and  red  birds  whis- 
tle boldly,  happy  is  the  child  who  can  sit  be- 
side a  woodland  stream  to  fish  and  dream. 

But  I  think  every  boy  and  girl  knows  it  is 
autumn  that  brings  the  jolliest  times  in  the 
woods.  Then  the  maples  and  oaks  blaze 
with  color.  The  squirrels  chatter  as  they 
hurry  from  tree  to  tree.  The  chipmunks 
scold  as  if  to  tell  the  world  that  their  lively 
squirrel  cousins  are  getting  more  than  their 
share  of  nuts. 

Oh,  that  reminds  me  that  I  haven't  told 
you  how  Lucy  got  her  pet  chipmunk. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  that  story? 

lor 
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You  will  understand  that  the  little  pioneer 
children  of  Cleveland  were  never  allowed  to 
go  into  the  deep  woods  unless  some  older 
person  went  with  them.  They  were  warned 
so  often  about  the  dangers  of  the  forest  that 
they  never  ventured  very  far  away  from 
home. 

About  a  mile  east  of  the  river  where  to- 
day a  giant  traffic  tower  throws  its  changing 
red  and  green  lights,  there  grew  in  those 
days  an  immense  hickory  tree  that  bore  the 
largest  and  sweetest  nuts  to  be  found  any- 
where around.  When  the  sharp  October 
frosts  opened  the  heavy  outer  shells  of  the 
nuts  the  children  were  eager  to  gather  them 
before  the  squirrels  could  carry  them  all 
away. 

However,  the  men  and  older  boys  were 
very  busy  with  their  autumn  work  and  the 
housewives  were  just  as  busy  making  the 
winter  clothing  for  their  families,  so  the 
children  would  have  had  to  satisfy  them- 
selves with  the  walnuts,  butternuts  and 
chestnuts  that  grew  near  their  homes  if 
Miss  Cobb  hadn't  invited  them  to  a  nutting 
party. 
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Miss  Cobb  was  the  governess  for  Julius 
and  Colbert  Huntington,  and  a  friend  and 
companion  of  Mrs.  Huntington.  The  Clark 
children  thought  her  the  most  charming  per- 
son they  had  ever  seen.-  She  v^ore  pretty- 
dresses  and  gay  ribbons  in  her  black  curly 
hair.  She  could  tell  v^onderful  fairy  tales 
and  could  even  speak  a  little  French,  but  Fm 
afraid  she  knew  very  little  about  the  woods 
or  how  to  find  her  way  about  in  them. 

When  Peggy  and  James  told  mother  of 
the  invitation  to  the  nutting  party  and  ex- 
plained in  great  glee  that  they  were  going 
away  out  to  the  big  hickory  tree,  mother 
did  not  seem  at  all  anxious  to  have  them  go. 

''But  mother,"  said  Peggy,  ''all  the  other 
boys  and  girls  are  going  and  Miss  Cobb  said 
she  would  take  very  good  care  of  us.'' 

Tears  came  to  Peggy's  eyes  when  she  saw 
that  her  mother  still  hesitated,  and  Lucy  set 
up  a  howl  of  disappointment. 

"Why  muvver,"  she  sobbed,  "I  was  going 
to  'sprise  you  with  a  whole  bushel  of  big, 
big  hickory  nuts." 

Mother  relented  then  and  said  they  might 
go    if   they'd    take    Rex   along   and   would 
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promise  to  stick  "closer  than  burrs"  to  Miss 
Cobb's  side. 

With  many  promises  the  children  hurried 
to  join  the  others  who  were  setting  out  with 
enough  buckets  and  baskets  to  hold  a  win- 
ter's supply  of  nuts. 

They  trudged  along  the  bridle  path  that 
led  through  the  square.  It  was  called  Su- 
perior street. 

The  children  walked  slowly  for  there  was 
so  much  to  see  and  hear.  The  bobwhites 
whistled  "more  wet"  where  today  the  busses 
honk  "more  room."  The  squirrels  chattered 
where  street  cars  now  clang  and  trucks  rum- 
ble and  pound  over  the  pavement.  Wild 
turkeys  gobbled  in  the  trees  that  were  felled 
long  ago  to  make  room  for  towering  sky- 
scrapers. 

When  Miss  Cobb  and  her  charges  at  last 
reached  the  hickory  grove  they  gave  a 
whoop  of  joy.  At  least  the  children 
whooped,  for  it  would  have  been  considered 
very  improper  in  those  days  for  a  young 
lady  to  shout. 

Under  the  big  hickory  tree  the  nuts  lay 
so  thick  you'd  think  some  kind  giant  had 
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shaken  the  tree  for  the  little  boys  and  girls. 
When  those  nuts  had  all  been  picked  up 
James  and  Alonzo  Carter  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  tree  while  the  others  stood  below 
and  held  their  breath  for  fear  the  boys 
would  fall.  When  they  began  to  shake  the 
branches  they  sent  down  such  a  shower  of 
nuts  that  the  little  folks  shrieked  in  alarm 
and  scattered  in  all  directions. 

Little  Lucy  had  no  notion  of  being  hit  up- 
on the  head  by  falling  hickory  nuts,  so  she 
set  off  by  herself  to  fill  her  basket  under  an- 
other tree. 

Rex  went  with  her,  for  he  always  kept 
pretty  close  to  Lucy.  How  he  loved  to  scat- 
ter the  dry  leaves  with  his  paws.  Perhaps 
he  was  trying  to  uncover  some  hickory  nuts 
for  her,  but  he  made  so  much  noise  about  it 
that  he  startled  a  chipmunk  that  was  hiding 
in  some  brush  near  by. 

The  little  creature  was  off  in  a  flash  with 
Rex  hot  upon  it  trail.  It  ran  into  a  hollow 
log  and  the  dog  attempted  to  get  in  too.  It 
was  of  no  use.  The  log  was  too  small,  so  Rex 
backed  out  and  tried  another  plan.  If  bark- 
ing would  scare  out  that  chipmunk  the  dog 
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meant  to  have  him.  He  tried  every  sort  of 
plain  and  fancy  barking  known  to  dogdom, 
but  the  chipmunk  was  either  too  frightened 
or  too  wise  to  move.  Lucy  screamed  in  ex- 
citement and  the  other  children  came  run- 
ning to  see  w^hat  all  the  commotion  was 
about. 

"What  is  it  Lucy?  What  is  in  the  log?" 
they  cried. 

"It's  the  cutest  little  mousie,"  she  ex- 
claimed, ''with  stripes  down  its  back. 

''A  chipmunk/'  said  Alonzo.  ''Give  me 
your  apron,  Peg." 

Peggy  had  it  off  in  a  minute  and  Alonzo 
held  it  over  the  small  end  of  the  log  while 
James  thrust  a  stick  into  the  other  end. 
Out  came  Chippy  right  into  the  apron.  The 
poor  little  thing  was  so  frightened  that  it 
trembled  from  its  saucy  nose  to  the  tip  of  its 
bushy  tail. 

"Let  me  hold  it,"  said  Lucy.  "Rex  found 
it  for  me." 

The  boys  made  a  sack  of  the  apron  and 
tied  Chippy  inside  so  that  Lucy  could  hold 
him. 

"ril  build  you  a  cage  when  we  get  home," 
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James  promised  her,  "and  if  you  feed  him 
every  day  he  will  grow  tame  and  you  can 
have  him  for  a  pet." 

''He's  such  a  tiny  thing,"  said  Miss  Cobb, 
"that  I  think  we  ought  to  find  his  nest  and 
put  him  in  with  his  mother.  He  will  like 
that  better  than  a  cage." 

"His  mother  won't  let  us  find  her  if  she 
can  help  it,"  said  Alonzo,  "but  if  we  let  him 
go  he  can  find  his  nest  all  right." 

James  held  Rex  and  the  kind  hearted  Lucy 
knelt  down  and  opened  the  sack  that  con- 
tained the  little  prisoner.  What  was  their 
amazement  to  see  the  chipmunk  make  a  dash 
for  freedom  then  stop  as  if  frozen  with  ter- 
ror. And  no  wonder !  Gliding  toward  them 
with  its  head  raised  to  strike  Chippy,  was  a 
big  rattlesnake. 

Quicker  than  I  can  tell  you  about  it.  Rex 
broke  from  James  and  pounced  upon  the 
snake.  He  made  short  work  of  it,  and  after 
the  danger  was  all  over  the  children  began 
to  scream. 

And  now  comes  the  strangest  part  of  the 
story.  Chippy  turned  and  ran  back  to  Lucy 
and  climbed  right  into  her  apron  pocket. 
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Lucy,  who  was  too  little  to  realize  what 
the  danger  had  been,  scrambled  to  her  feet 
and  laughed  in  glee. 

"The  mousie  likes  me,"  she  cried.  "He 
wants  to  be  my  mousie  and  I'm  going  to 
keep  him.'' 

"So  you  shall,"  said  Miss  Cobb.  Rex,  tHe 
hero  of  the  day,  wagged  his  tail  in  approval 
and  the  matter  was  settled. 

So  that  is  how  Lucy  got  her  pet  chip- 
munk. But  how  they  reached  home  late  that 
night  after  being  lost  in  the  woods  is  another 
story. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
LOST  IN  THE  WOODS 

THOUGH  Miss  Cobb  tried  to  get  the 
children  who  were  gathering  hickory- 
nuts  under  her  guidance  to  start 
home  early,  the  boys  wanted  to  stay  until 
their  baskets  were  filled. 

''We'll  find  another  good  tree  that  is  easy 
to  climb,"  promised  Alonzo.  'T  was  here 
with  father  last  year  and  I  remember  there 
was  another  big  hickory  with  low  spreading 
branches.  Oh,  look,  I  believe  I  see  the  top 
of  it  over  there,"  he  said.  "J^-^ies  and  I  will 
go  over.  The  rest  of  you  can  stay  right 
here." 

The  others  had  no  intention  of  staying  be- 
hind, however,  so  they  followed  Alonzo  into 
the  woods,  and  sure  enough  there  was  a  fine 
tree  as  he  had  said,  just  made  for  climbing. 
It  bore  almost  as  heavy  a  crop  of  nuts  as 
the  big  hickory,   and   they  were  so   easily 
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shaken  down  that  it  didn't  take  long  to  fill 
the  baskets. 

^'We  had  better  go  back  to  the  big  tree 
and  start  home  from  there/'  suggested  Miss 
Cobb. 

They  were  sure  they  knew  just  where  to 
go  for  they  could  see  the  top  of  this  giant  of 
the  forest  high  above  its  woodland  neigh- 
bors. The  baskets  were  heavy,  so  the  chil- 
dren sat  down  often  to  rest. 

"Let's  shuck  some  of  these  nuts  so  they 
will  be  easier  to  carry/'  said  Alonzo. 

"A  good  idea/'  said  James,  "but  I  have  a 
better  one.  Let's  eat  some  to  make  it  still 
easier  to  carry  the  baskets/' 

The  children  all  agreed  that  it  was  a 
splendid  idea  and  proceeded  to  carry  it  out. 

Of  course  this  took  some  time,  for  al- 
though hickory  nuts  are  easy  to  eat,  shuck- 
ing them  is  quite  another  matter.  When 
stones  are  used  in  lieu  of  hammers,  thumbs 
and  fingers  are  apt  to  get  some  hard  knocks. 

Miss  Cobb  interrupted  the  chorus  of 
"Ows !  Ouches !"  and  "Yum,  yums !" 

"Now,  children,  you  really  have  eaten  too 
many  of  these  green  nuts.    Besides,  the  sun 
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IS  getting  low  and  we  must  get  home  before 
dark." 

Once  more  they  started  toward  the  big 
hickory,  or  the  place  where  it  should  have 
been,  but  when  they  reached  the  spot,  what 
do  you  think?    It  wasn't  there  at  all. 

''I  do  believe  that  tree  has  moved  away 
just  to  be  contrary,"  declared  James. 

"I  do  believe  we're  lost*"  wailed  Lucy,  and 
it  began  to  look  as  if  she  was  right.  They 
undoubtedly  had  taken  the  wrong  direction, 
for  they  had  come  to  a  part  of  the  forest  that 
was  unfamiliar  even  to  Alonzo. 

The  little  children  began  to  cry,  for  they 
could  see  plainly  that  Miss  Cobb  and  the 
older  boys  were  very  much  worried.  They 
all  had  visions  of  spending  the  night  in  the 
dark  woods  with  wolves  and  bears  for  com- 
panions. 

'Tf  only  we  had  a  tinder  box  along  and 
could  strike  a  fire,  we  wouldn't  have  to  be 
the  least  bit  afraid,"  said  James.  "We  have 
all  slept  in  the  woods  before." 

"Yes,"  sobbed  Peggy,  "it  was  easy  enougK 
to  be  brave  with  father  and  mother  beside 
us  and  a  blazing  bonfire  before  us." 
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"Well,  at  any  rate,  crying  won't  help  a  bit, 
but  calling  may,"  said  Miss  Cobb.  'Terhaps 
our  people  are  hunting  for  us  this  very  min- 
ute. Let's  see  how  much  noise  we  can 
make." 

I'm  sure  a  band  of  Indians  on  the  warpath 
couldn't  have  outdone  those  children  in  the 
matter  of  making  a  "heap  big  noise." 

Such  yelling,  shouting,  calling,  screaming, 
hallooing  as  tore  from  their  throats!  Rex 
was  anxious  to  help  all  that  he  could,  so  he 
added  his  fiercest  barking  to  the  general 
clamor.  None  but  a  very  brave  wolf  or  bear 
would  have  dared  to  venture  forth  after  that 
hubbub,  but  beyond  scaring  the  forest  ani- 
mals, the  shouting  brought  no  results.  The 
children  listened  in  vain  for  some  response. 

It  was  then  that  James  had  another  bright 
idea.  "I'll  bet  Rex  knows  the  way  home  if 
we  don't,"  he  exclaimed  excitedly. 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  the  others.  "Why 
didn't  we  think  of  that  before?" 

It  was  not  such  a  simple  matter  to  per- 
suade Rex  to  leave  them  and  start  toward 
home.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  his  place  was 
right  beside  Lucy. 
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"Go  home,  Rex !  Go  straight  home  T'  they 
commanded. 

He  would  start  out,  go  a  little  distance, 
then  sit  down  and  whine.  James  had  to  pre- 
tend to  be  very  angry  with  the  faithful  dog. 
He  even  picked  up  a  stone  and  threw  it  at 
him,  taking  great  care,  however,  to  miss  the 
poor  creature.  That  was  too  much  for  Rex. 
He  set  off  at  a  trot,  with  his  tail  between  his 
legs,  casting  reproachful  looks  behind  him 
at  his  master. 

With  a  whoop  of  joy  the  children  started 
after  the  dog.  They  tried  to  keep  far  enough 
behind  so  that  he  would  not  turn  around  to 
join  them. 

Rex  led  them  through  rough  underbrush, 
over  fallen  logs  and  around  briar  patches. 
The  little  ones  had  to  be  pulled  along  and 
almost  carried  off  their  feet  in  order  to  keep 
up.  After  what  seemed  a  mile  of  wandering 
about,  the  weary,  stumbling  children  found 
themselves  once  more  on  Superior  road. 

"Rex  has  found  the  wayT'  they  shouted. 
"Good  old  Rex  r 

James  whistled  to  call  him  back  and  he 
.caaie  bouncfing  joyfully  toward  them.    The 
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petting  and  praise  that  he  received  from  the 
grateful  children  made  up  for  all  the  seem- 
ing unkindness  that  had  driven  him  away 
from  them.  Lucy  put  her  arms  about  his 
neck  and  he  v^alked  proudly  beside  her  as 
they  all  hurried  toward  home.  They  were 
met  by  a  group  of  very  anxious  fathers  and 
brothers  who  had  started  out  to  search  the 
woods. 

*^Rex  brought  us  home  and  he  found  my 
Chippy,  too,"  said  Lucy,  holding  up  the  little 
chipmunk. 

Then  Miss  Cobb  told  how  brave  and  how 
wise  Rex  had  been. 

'T  think  he  really  should  have  a  medal," 
she  declared. 

"I  believe  that  he  would  enjoy  a  meal 
better,"  said  James. 

And  he  did. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 
A  SHOPPING  TRIP 

LIKE  most  boys,  James  loved  to  be 
outdoors  no  matter  what  the  wea- 
^  ther.  Mother  said  he  never*  came 
into  the  house  except  when  he  was  hungry 
or  sleepy  or  when  he  had  some  news  to  tell. 

One  Saturday  morning  Peggy  and  mother 
were  frying  doughnuts  in  a  large  kettle  that 
hung  in  the  fire-place.  James  came  tearing 
into  the  cabin  to  beg  for  ''only  two  more,  one 
for  Alonzo  and  one  for  me.'' 

"You  may  have  them,"  she  said,  "if  you 
take  these  to  Mrs.  Spaflford.  I  promised  her 
some  of  this  batch.'' 

James  took  the  pail  which  his  mother  had 
filled  with  spicy  brown  doughnuts  and  he 
and  Alonzo  started  out.  It  really  should  go 
on  record  that  those  two  boys  delivered  into 
Mrs.  Spaflford's  hands  exactly  as  many 
doughnuts  as  mother  had  put  into  the  pail. 
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But  perhaps  the  fact  that  mother  had 
counted  them  and  the  possibility  that  Mrs, 
Spafiford  might  count  them  too,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  remarkable  self-con- 
trol. 

Before  long  the  boys  came  tearing  into  the 
Clark  cabin  again.  'What!''  said  mother, 
'^back  so  soon?  Is  it  a  gnawing  in  the  stom- 
ach or  news  in  the  head  that  brings  you  this 
time?" 

^'Oh,  mother,  it's  news,  cracking  good 
news !"  exclaimed  James. 

"You  know  Major  Spafiford  has  been  mak- 
ing a  new  survey  and  he  is  going  to  pull  up 
all  the  old  stakes  and  put  in  oak  posts  to 
mark  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  town." 

''That's  not  news,"  said  mother,  "I've 
known  that  for  a  long  time. 

"But,  mother,  please  listen,  mother.  He 
wants  Alonzo  and  me  to  help  him.  We  are 
to  strip  the  bark  from  the  posts  and  help  him 
hew  them  into  shape.  He  is  going  to  give  us 
each  a  dollar  for  our  work." 

"That's  splendid,"  said  mother.  "What- 
ever will  you  do  with  so  much  money?" 

"Alonzo   and   I   have  a   scheme.     We're 
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going  to  keep  it  secret  from  the  big  boys. 
You  won't  tell,  will  you  mother?" 

^'How  can  I  tell,  before  I  know  what  it 
is?''  asked  mother.  ''But  you  needn't  tell 
me  if  you'd  rather  not,"  she  added. 

''Oh,  but  we  have  to,"  said  James,  "and 
Alonzo  will  have  to  tell  his  mother  too." 

''We  are  hoping  and  hoping  that  you  will 
both  say  it  is  all  right.  Do  you  suppose  that 
we  could  go  to  Doan's  Corners  and  buy  some 
new  high  top  boots  with  our  money?" 

"Father  was  in  Nathaniel  Doan's  store 
last  week  and  he  saw  some  boys'  boots  with 
copper  toes,"  put  in  Alonzo. 

"You  had  better  earn  your  money  before 
you  spend  it,"  said  Mrs.  Clark.  "If  you  work 
hard  enough  to  earn  a  dollar  you  may  spend 
it  as  you  like?  I've  noticed  that  workers  are 
not  apt  to  be  wasters." 

Very  early  the  next  Monday  morning  the 
boys  were  at  Major  Spafford's  ready  to  start 
work.  The  Spafford  boys  had  been  busy  for 
many  days  felling  the  white  oaks  from  which 
the  posts  were  to  be  hewn.  They  had  split 
the  logs,  cut  them  into  stout  posts  and  piled 
them  up  in  the  snowy  woods. 
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There  were  only  fifty-four  posts  in  the 
pile,  but  it  looked  like  a  small  mountain  to 
James  and  Alonzo.  However,  they  were  so 
anxious  for  pay-day  to  arrive  that  they  went 
to  work  with  a  will. 

Major  Spafford  did  not  once  have  to  urge 
them  to  hurry.  In  fact,  when  he  saw  how 
they  made  the  chips  fly,  he  said,  ^'Take  it  a 
little  easier,  boys,  or  you'll  have  blisters  on 
your  hands  before  night." 

The  boys'  parents  were  very  proud  when 
the  major  said  that  first  night,  ''Those 
youngsters  work  like  beavers.  We'll  have 
the  job  finished  by  the  end  of  the  week  if 
they  keep  up  the  pace  they  have  started." 

Sure  enough  Saturday  morning  saw  the 
work  completed.  You  never  saw  two  boys 
any  prouder  than  James  and  Alonzo  were 
when  they  received  their  week's  wages.  It 
was  a  very  unusual  thing  for  a  pioneer  boy 
to  have  a  whole  dollar  to  spend  for  him- 
self. 

The  boys  wanted  to  start  immediately  for 
the  store  at  Doan's  Corners,  but  their  par- 
ents persuaded  them  to  wait  until  the  com- 
ing Monday.    '^You  will  have  to  get  an  early 
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start  for  you  must  get  back  before  dark/' 
said  Major  Carter. 

''Many  a  belated  traveler  has  been  chased 
by  wolves  when  overtaken  by  the  darkness 
on  Euclid  Road.  You'll  remember  there  is 
a  low  swampy  stretch  of  land  half  way  be- 
tween here  and  the  Corners.  I've  heard  that 
it  is  infested  by  a  pack  of  wolves  this  win- 
ter." 

Mrs.  Carter  and  Mrs.  Clark  thought  the 
boys  were  scarcely  old  enough  to  go  alone 
on  a  shopping  trip  that  would  take  them  four 
miles  from  home.  However,  the  boys  prom- 
ised so  faithfully  to  be  very,  very  careful  to 
stay  right  on  the  road,  to  waste  no  time  and 
to  start  home  early  that  their  mothers  re- 
lented and  said  they  might  go. 

Monday  morning  dawned  at  last  although 
James  and  Alonzo  felt  sure  it  never  would. 
They  were  almost  as  much  excited  over  the 
journey  to  Doan's  Corners  as  you  would  be 
today  about  a  trip  to  New  York. 

They  rode  tandem  style  on  the  back  of 
old  Fanny,  who  trotted  along  so  briskly  that 
they  reached  the  Corners  before  the  younger 
Doan  children  had  finished  their  breakfast. 
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There  were  many  things  in  the  little  store 
that  a  boy  might  like  very  much  to  have, 
but  nothing  that  could  compare  with  the 
shiny  copper-toed  boots.  Compared  to  the 
clumsy,  home-made  brogans  that  the  boys 
were  wearing,  these  boots  were  splendid. 
But  alas !  they  were  too  large. 

Now,  Nathaniel  Doan,  the  store-keeper, 
was  also  a  blacksmith,  so  he  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  a  few  extra  inches  on  a  pair  of 
boots.  He  took  some  paper  and  stuffed  out 
the  toes  of  the  boots. 

''Now,  if  you'll  wear  two  pairs  of  socks 
these  boots  will  fit  like  the  bark  on  a  tree," 
he  declared. 

The  paper  stuffing  worked  fairly  well  in 
Alonzo's  boots.  He  walked  proudly,  if  some- 
what stiffly,  about  the  store  enjoying  the 
fascinating  ''squeak,  squeak"  that  sounded 
with  every  step. 

James,  however,  could  not  keep  his  boots 
on  unless  he  curled  his  toes  under  and  held 
them  on  by  pressure,  but  he  said,  "I'll  take 
them  anyway.  I  don't  care  if  they  are  a  mite 
big.  They  will  fit  me  long  after  Alonzo's 
are  too  small  for  him." 
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The  journey  back  was  quite  uneventful 
until  they  were  almost  within  sight  of  home. 
The  boys  forgot  all  about  Major  Carter's 
warning  concerning  the  wolves  until  they 
heard  a  rustling  in  the  brush  that  bordered 
the  road.  What  if  a  wolf  were  following 
them! 

''Get-ap/'  they  shouted  to  old  Fanny,  giv- 
ing her  a  couple  of  vicious  kicks  in  the  ribs 
to  hurry  her  along. 

Now  Fanny  was  not  used  to  such  treat- 
ment and  she  didn't  like  it.  She  jumped 
like  a  frisky  colt  and  almost  threw  the  boys 
off  backward.  James  was  so  busy  trying  to 
hold  himself  on  the  horse  that  he  forgot 
about  the  new  boots  and  one  of  them  fell  off 
and  dropped  into  the  deep  snow.  Quick  as  a 
flash  James  jumped  down  after  the  precious 
boot,  and  there  he  was,  stuck  in  a  snow- 
drift, with  ''one  boot  off  and  one  boot  on," 
just  like  "my  son  John"  in  the  Mother  Goose 
rhyme.  ''Ouch,  ow,  this  snow  is  cold,"  he 
screamed.  Alonzo  pulled  old  Fanny  up 
sharply  and  went  to  the  rescue  of  his  hap- 
less friend. 

"Ho!"  he  shouted,  "weren't  we  the  sillies 
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to  get  scared  of  my  dog?"  Sure  enough,  it 
was  old  Turk,  Alonzo's  dog,  who  had  been 
tracking  squirrels  in  the  woods.  When  he 
caught  sight  of  the  boys  he  had  come  out 
to  meet  them. 

James  climbed  back  on  Fanny's  back  and 
away  they  went  again,  with  Turk  trotting 
calmly  beside  them  just  as  if  he  hadn't 
caused  all  the  trouble.  James  had  to  sit  on 
one  foot  to  keep  it  from  freezing,  and  his 
stocking  was  still  very  damp  when  he 
reached  home. 

"One  of  your  boots  is  leaking,'^  said  father, 
"we  must  greese  them  well  with  tallow." 
James  said  nothing,  and  neither  he,  nor 
Alonzo,  ever  told  about  their  adventure  with 
the  wolf  that  was  only  a  dog. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
BUILDING  A  TURKEY  PEN 

BRR-RR!  It  was  the  coldest  day  of 
January,  1802. 
Sharp*  winds  put  an  edge  on  hun- 
ger, you  know,  and  the  family  gathered 
around  the  supper  table  in  the  Clark  cabin 
did  not  require  any  tonic  for  failing  ap- 
petites. 

''May  I  have  some  more  of  that  mush!" 
asked  Martin,  passing  his  bowl  to  be  filled 
the  third  time. 

''You  may  have  all  of  it  you  can  eat,''  said 
mother. 

"We  have  plenty  of  corn  to  last  through 
the  winter,  but  our  supply  of  meat  is  getting 
low.  I'm  afraid  that  means  another  hunting 
trip  for  you  and  Mason." 

"Afraid!"  echoed  the  boys.  "Nothing 
could  suit  us  better." 

"Don't  you  think  I  ought  to  go  along?" 
asked  James.     "Alonzo  went  hunting  with 
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his  father  last  week  and  he  isn't  much  older 
than  I  am." 

"You  can't  go  this  trip,"  said  father.  "Game 
is  scarce  this  winter  and  they  may  have  to 
go  far  before  they  run  across  anything 
worth  while." 

"And  we  may  have  to  fight  a  blizzard  or 
two,"  said  Mason,  "so  we'd  better  not  take 
along  any  unnecessary  baggage." 

"Don't  you  call  me  unnecessary  baggage" 
shouted  James,  "or  I'll — I'll—"  but  he  could 
think  of  no  fitting  comeback  for  Mason's  un- 
kind jibe,  so  he  began  to  cry. 

"Never  mind,  Jimmy  boy,"  said  father,  "I 
have  a  plan  to  humble  these  mighty  hunters. 
I'll  show  you  how  you  can  get  more  game 
right  here  near  home  than  they  can  bring  in 
from  their  trip." 

Mason  and  Martin  laughed.  They  thought 
it  was  just  a  scheme  to  comfort  James,  and 
yet  father  rarely  made  a  promise  that  he  did 
not  fulfill. 

James  brightened  at  his  father's  words. 
He  wanted  to  know  the  plan  right  away,  but 
father  said,  "Just  wait  until  the  boys  have 
gone,  then  we'll  make  things  fly." 
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It  took  the  boys  several  days  to  prepare 
for  their  journey.  They  decided  to  take  snow 
shoes  along  in  order  to  make  better  time  if 
there  should  be  a  heavy  fall  of  snov^.  Their 
old  shoes  were  worn  out  and  they  had  to 
make  new  ones.  They  found  some  white  ash 
to  use  for  the  frames,  because  it  is  easily  bent 
into  shape.  Strips  of  rawhide  were  woven 
over  the  frames  and  behold,  these  were  the 
new  snow  shoes — not  very  handsome  it  is 
true — but  strong  enough  to  hold  them  up 
and  light  enough  to  be  carried  easily. 

In  the  meantime  James  was  all  impatience 
to  learn  his  father's  plan  to  surprise  the  boys, 
and  when  he  saw  them  start  away  he  didn't 
feel  at  all  badly  about  staying  behind. 

'1  hope  they  will  bring  home  some  veni- 
son," said  father,  ''but  if  we  have  any  luck 
we'll  have  something  just  as  good." 

"Then  it  must  be  turkey,"  guessed  James, 
"for  there  is  nothing  else  as  good." 

"Right!"  answered  father.  "How  would 
you  like  to  build  a  turkey  pen?  I  noticed 
turkey  tracks  in  our  woods  and  I  believe 
some  turkeys  are  roosting  not  far  from 
here." 
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"But  I  don't  see  how  you  expect  to  get  the 
turkeys  to  leave  the  woods  and  crowd  into  a 
pen,"  said  the  puzzled  boy." 

''One  thing  at  a  time,"  said  father.  "Let's 
split  the  rails  first  of  all." 

In  the  autumn  when  the  land  was  cleared 
for  the  fall  ploughing  many  of  the  logs  had 
been  burned.  Some  of  the  straightest  white 
oak,  walnut,  and  wild  cherry  were  saved  for 
rails  because  they  were  straight  grained  and 
easily  split. 

Of  course  James  was  not  old  enough  to 
split  rails,  but  he  could  help  father  in  many 
ways.  He  brought  the  iron-wood  wedges 
from  the  loft  where  they  had  been  drying 
and  father  drove  them  into  the  ends  of  the 
logs  with  a  wooden  maul. 

When  the  logs  began  to  crack  other 
wedges  were  forced  along  the  length  of  the 
logs  until  they  split  in  two.  It  was  then  an 
easy  matter  to  separate  these  halves  into  the 
right  size  for  rails. 

Alonzo  Carter  helped  James  carry  these  to 
an  open  space  some  distance  from  the  cabins. 
They  set  them  up  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
criss  crossing  the  rails  to  form  a  fence  as 
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high  as  their  heads.  Other  rails  were  laid 
a  few  inches  apart  across  the  enclosure,  and 
they  had  a  pen  from  which  no  turkey  could 
hope  to  escape. 

"Now  we  must  dig  an  entrance  at  one 
end/'  explained  father,  "and  invite  the  tur- 
keys into  our  parlor." 

"But  will  they  come?"  asked  the  boys. 

"They  will  if  we  issue  the  right  kind  of  in- 
vitations," he  said.  "Go  up  into  the  loft  and 
bring  down  a  basket  of  corn." 

In  the  tunnel  entrance  under  the  rails  they 
placed  a  quantity  of  shelled  corn.  Then 
they  scattered  handfuls  along  the  path  that 
led  to  the  entrance.  They  followed  the  path 
into  the  woods,  dropping  kernels  of  corn  all 
along  the  way. 

The  next  morning  James  awoke  long  be- 
fore daylight  and  was  too  excited  to  go  back 
to  sleep.  He  lay  in  his  bed  up  in  the  loft, 
straining  his  ears  to  hear  the  first  sounds 
from  the  turkey  pen. 

When  they  flew  down  from  their  perches 
in  the  trees  at  daybreak  the  hungry  wild  tur- 
keys found  the  yellow  grain  spread  invit- 
ingly upon  the  white  snow. 
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"Gobble,  gobble!    What  a  feast/' 

Heads  down  they  walked  along-,  greedily 
anxious  for  more  and  more  of  the  tempting 
morsels  that  led  them  straight  into  the  trap. 

You  see  they  let  their  stomachs  run  away 
with  their  heads  and  that  usually  leads  birds, 
and  people,  too,  into  trouble. 

When  James  heard  the  faint,  far  off 
sounds  of  commotion  he  hurried  down  the 
ladder  to  wake  his  father,  who  was  still 
sleeping  soundly  in  the  room  below. 

''Father,"  he  called,  'VeVe  caught  some 
turkeys,  I'm  sure.    Let's  go  and  get  them.'' 

''Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  son.  If  we  go  out 
there  now  we  may  frighten  away  some  that 
are  still  outside  the  pen." 

James  couldn't  go  back  to  sleep,  so  he 
dressed  and  ran  over  to  Carter's  to  call 
Alonzo  and  when  father  was  ready  the  boys 
ran  ahead,  all  impatient,  to  see  what  the  rail 
pen  held  for  them. 

What  a  sight  met  their  eyes  and  what  a 
sound  greeted  their  ears!  There  were  a 
dozen  turkeys  in  the  pen  and  they  were  all 
"talking  turkey"  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
When  they  saw  Mr.  Clark  and  the  boys,  the 
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talking  gave  way  to  flapping  as  they  tried 
to  fly  upward  and  found  themselves  penned 
in  from  above. 

''Hurry!  Hurry!  Help  me  to  stop  up  the 
hole  in  the  pen  before  they  get  out  that 
way !''  called  James. 

"Never  mind,  those  fool  turkeys  are  too 
high-headed  to  look  down  and  see  their  real 
opportunity,"  said  father  as  he  cut  a  long 
forked  branch  and,  reaching  down  through 
the  rails,  caught  some  of  the  imprisoned 
birds  by  the  legs.  He  lifted  them  out  of  the 
pen,  removed  a  few  rails  and  allowed  the 
rest  of  the  flock  to  fly  away. 

James  gave  a  nice  fat  gobbler  to  Major 
Spafford  and  another  to  Judge  Huntington. 

Alonzo  had  one  to  take  home  and  the 
Clark  family  had  a  ten  pound  turkey  for  the 
belated  New  Year's  dinner  that  celebrated 
the  return  of  Mason  and  Martin  from  their 
hunting  trip. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  what  our  young 
huntsmen  brought  home  from  their  trip  you 
can  read  about  that  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
A  HUNTING  TRIP 

WHEN  Mason  and  Martin  started 
on  their  hunting  trip  they  expected 
to  be  gone  about  a  week,  so  they 
loaded  generous  supplies  upon  a  home-made 
sled  and  carried  along  a  big  cow  hide  to 
serve  as  shelter  if  they  should  be  forced  to 
sleep  outdoors. 

Hunters  who  had  stopped  at  the  settle- 
ment that  winter  had  reported  plenty  of 
game  west  of  Cleveland  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beaver  Creek. 

Perhaps  your  father  has  taken  you  in  an 
automobile  past  the  little  stream  that  emp- 
ties into  Lake  Erie  just  west  of  Lorain.  The 
trip  from  the  square  would  have  taken  you 
not  more  than  an  hour.  It  took  Mason  and 
Martin  almost  two  days. 

They  had  decided  it  would  be  easier  to 
walk  upon  the  frozen  lake  than  to  trudge  up 
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and  down  hill  along  the  shore,  but  winds 
had  piled  up  the  ice  so  high  in  places  that 
the  surface  of  the  lake  was  far  from  smooth 
and  the  boys  made  slow  progress.  They 
spent  the  first  night  in  a  little  cove  between 
the  present  sites  of  Avon  and  Lorain. 

The  next  morning,  the  boys  circled 
through  the  woods  looking  for  the  tracks  of 
game. 

There  were  plenty  of  rabbit  and  squirrel 
tracks,  but  no  signs  of  deer  or  fox. 

''We'll  have  to  go  farther  west  and  per- 
haps we  can  find  a  deer  lick,"  said  Mason. 

''That,  calls  for  more  strength,  and  to  get 
that  we  must  eat,  so  I  am  in  favor  of  catch- 
ing a  nice  young  rabbit  to  broil  for  break- 
fast," mused  Martin  as  he  circled  a  tuft  of 
snow-capped  grass  and  with  a  deft  motion 
picked  up  a  bunny  that  sat  dreaming  of  the 
young  sprouts  he  was  going  to  eat  that  night. 

It  did  not  take  the  boys  long  to  prepare 
the  meat  for  broiling.  Soon  the  air  round 
the  camp  fire  was  filled  with  a  savory  smell 
and  the  longer  the  rabbit  cooked  the  better 
it'smelled  to  the  hungry  boys. 

Just  as  Mason  had  announced  that  break- 
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fast  was  ready  and  was  taking  the  meat 
from  the  fire,  there  was  a  sharp  crackling 
of  sticks  and  rustling  of  brush.  The 
boys  jumped  in  alarm  and  seized  their 
guns. 

''Don't  be  skeered  boys,"  drawled  a 
strange  voice.  "I  ain't  a  mite  dangerous 
when  I'm  well  fed.  That  'er  rabbit  sure  do 
smell  pow'ful  good." 

The  boys  wheeled  about  to  face  the 
strangest  figure  they  had  ever  set  eyes  upon. 
It  would  have  been  hard  to  tell  whether  he 
was  man  or  beast  if  he  had  not  spoken.  A 
long  tangled  beard  that  reached  to  his  waist 
made  the  boys  think  of  a  shaggy  bison,  and 
the  piercing  blue  eyes  set  below  a  wrinkled 
and  weather-beaten  forehead  were  like  those 
of  a  hawk. 

"Will  you  have  some  of  our  breakfast?" 
asked  Martin  somewhat  timidly. 

"Jumpin'  crickets!"  chuckled  the  old  fel- 
low. "Be  you  eatin'  breakfast  so  late  in  the 
day?  These  old  laigs  of  mine  have  stepped 
off  ten  miles  since  I  had  any  breakfast.  I 
reckon  that  rabbit  wouldn't  go  so  bad  for 
dinner,  though.    Thanks  for  the  invite."    So 
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without  any  urging  he  squatted  down  before 
the  fire  and  proceeded  to  help  himself  to  the 
best  part  of  the  rabbit. 

The  boys  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  for 
the  way  he  crammed  the  hot  meat  down  his 
throat  would  have  baffled  the  fire  eaters  in 
a  circus  side  show. 

'T  wonder  if  there  will  be  anything  left 
for  us/'  thought  Mason.  ''Maybe  if  he  talks 
a  little  he  can't  eat  so  fast.  Fd  better  ask 
him  a  few  questions." 

He  began  hopefully,  'Where  did  you  say 
you  were  going,  mister?'' 

"I  don't  recollect  that  I  mentioned  the 
place,"  answered  the  old  man  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

"I've  been  living  with  Mr.  I.  Myself  so 
many  years  that  I  ain't  what  you  might  call 
talkative,  but  somehow  I've  took  a  fancy  to 
you  young  fellers."  He  stopped  to  help  "Mr. 
I.  Myself"  to  another  piece  of  rabbit  before 
he  went  on.  "As  I  wuz  sayin',  I've  took  a 
fancy  to  you  and  I  don't  mind  tellin'  you  that 
I'm  on  my  way  to  the  very  place  you  pulled 
out  from  yesterday." 

"Why,  how  do  you  know  where  we  are 
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from  and  how  long  we  have  been  away?" 
asked  the  boys  in  surprise. 

''I  ain't  got  so  much  book  larnin'  as  some 
folks,  but  I  reckon  Tve  got  considerable  look 
larnin'.  I  kin  use  my  eyes  as  good  as  most 
and  I  noticed  how  your  faces  and  hands 
wuz  clean,  and  your  sled  too.  And  them 
snow  shoes  ain't  been  used  at  all.  That's 
a  pretty  good  sign  that  you  just  pulled  out 
from  home.  It's  my  guess  that  you're  from 
Cleveland  cause  you  traveled  on  the  lake 
to  this  here  cove." 

"You're  right!"  said  Mason.  ''What  are 
you  going  to  do  in  Cleveland,  if  I  may  ask, 
sir?" 

'T'm  goin'  after  powder  and  salt  if  there 
is  any  to  be  had  there.  Then  I'm  goin'  back 
to  my  shack  and  move  bag  and  baggage 
away  from  this  here  part  of  the  country." 

''You  will  be  able  to  get  plenty  of  salt;  a 
cargo  of  it  was  washed  ashore  last  spring. 
We  helped  to  land  a  barrel  of  it  ourselves," 
said  Martin  with  pride.  "And  Major  Carter 
has  powder  for  sale  to  those  that  know  how 
to  use  it." 

"Good   luck!"   grunted  the   visitor,    "and 
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now  when  Fve  had  another  cup  of  coffee  and 
a  mite  more  of  the  rabbit  Til  be  on  my  way/' 

''Where  is  your  shack?"  asked  the  boys 
curiously. 

''On  Beaver  Creek,  a  mile  or  so  up  stream. 
Fm  going  farther  west  soon  as  I  get  my  sup- 
plies. It  is  gettin'  too  thickly  settled  around 
here  for  me.  It  ain't  much  more  'n  a  week 
ago  that  I  seen  two  other  white  men!  Tm 
goin'  fur  enough  this  time  so  I  kin  have 
peace  and  quiet.'' 

"We  were  going  to  Beaver  Creek  to  look 
for  game,"  said  Mason.  "How  is  hunting 
around  there  this  winter?" 

"Wall — you  may  get  something  and  agin 
you  may  not.  No  harm  to  try  though.  And 
say,  you  fellers  jest  help  yourselves  to  my 
shack  while  I'm  gone.  You  can't  miss  it. 
Right  on  the  bank  of  the  crick.  I  left  my 
dawgs  there  to  guard  the  place." 

"Dogs  ?"  echoed  the  boys.  "Will  they  let 
us  in?" 

"Jumpin'  crickets!  I  should  say  they 
wouldn't.  Not  without  the  signal.  Why 
them  dawgs  won't  let  me  in  the  shack  with- 
out the  signal.     And  I  plum  fergot  to  tell 
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you  about  it.  He,  haw,  haw,  haw!"  and  the 
old  fellow  was  seized  with  a  regular  laugh- 
ing spasm. 

Mason  and  Martin  doubted  if  they  would 
care  to  try  any  signals  on  strange  dogs,  but 
they  listened  wonderingly  to  the  old  man's 
explanation  after  he  stopped  laughing. 

''It's  this  way,"  he  said,  ''every  time  I  go 
hunting  I  leave  two  of  the  dawgs  home  to 
watch  things.  When  I  get  back  I  keep  a  rod 
or  two  away  and  wave  my  red  bandanna. 
That  means  "Guard  relief!"  Don't  fergit  to 
wave  a  red  bandanna  and  them  dawgs  will 
be  as  gentle  as  lambs.  Well,  I  must  get 
started.  Good-bye  fellers.  I'll  see  your  pap 
and  tell  him  not  to  look  fur  you  till  he  sees 
you." 

Still  chuckling  to  himself,  the  old  hermit 
ambled  oflf  leaving  the  boys  very  much  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  been  telling  the 
truth  or  was  trying  to  have  some  fun  at  their 
expense. 

They  decided  to  start  out  at  once  for  Bea- 
ver Creek  to  find  out  how  much  truth  there 
might  be  in  the  story. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

ON  BEAVER  CREEK 

SHARP  northwest  wind  was  blow- 
ing across  the  lake  when  Mason  and 
Martin  left  the  sheltered  cove  where 
they  spent  the  first  night  of  their  hunting 
trip.  The  heavy  black  clouds  that  scuttled 
across  the  sky  looked  so  threatening  that  the 
young  hunters  were  a  little  dismayed  at  the 
thought  of  fighting  their  way  through  a 
storm. 

*T  wonder  why  the  blackest  clouds  always 
carry  the  most  white  snow/'  remarked  Ma- 
son. "I  think  we  had  better  keep  close  to 
the  shore,  for  if  there  should  be  a  blizzard 
we  might  go  right  past  Beaver  Creek  with- 
out knowing  it.'' 

''Not  for  some  time,"  said  Martin.  "  'Mr. 
I.  Myself  will  reach  Cleveland  before  we  can 
get  to  Beaver  Creek.  The  wind  will  carry 
him  along  and  we  shall  have  to  fight  it." 
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The  wind  whipped  the  words  from  their 
mouths  so  that  they  had  to  shout  to  each 
other  in  order  to  be  heard  at  all. 

^'We'd  better  stop  talking  and  save  our 
breath  for  walking/'  Mason  suggested,  so 
they  wrapped  their  knitted  mufflers  about 
their  ears  and  plunged  on. 

The  snow  beat  against  their  faces  and 
lashed  their  cheeks  until  they  were  as  red  as 
apples.  Their  hands  became  numb  from 
holding  the  sled  rope,  so  they  fastened  it 
about  their  waists,  harness  fashion,  and  let 
the  sled  drag. 

After  they  had  trudged  along  in  this  way 
for  at  least  three  hours,  Martin  had  a  bright 
idea.  'Why  can't  we  go  ashore  and  gather 
some  driftwood  for  a  fire?''  he  asked. 

''We'd  feel  the  cold  more  than  ever  after 
leaving  the  fire,"  said  Mason.  "Besides  if 
we  keep  on  going  we  ought  to  reach  Beaver 
Creek  before  long.  That  swamp  that  we 
just  passed  is  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River." 

"All  right,"  returned  Martin.  'T  can  keep 
going  as  long  as  you  can,  but  I'm  not  saying 
that  I  won't  be  glad  to  reach  the  old  hermit's 
shack." 
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"Father  says  that  the  last  mile  is  always 
the  longest,  but  I  believe  in  this  case  it  will 
be  the  shortest.  The  wind  will  blow  us  up 
stream  in  a  hurry  after  we  leave  the  lake," 
said  Mason  encouragingly. 

Before  long  they  came  to  the  mouth  of 
the  little  creek  that  winds  its  way  to  the 
lake  about  three  miles  west  of  the  Black 
River.  It  was  frozen  solid  except  in  the 
deepest  places  and  walking  over  its  smooth 
surface  was  a  different  matter  from  stum- 
bling over  the  rough  ice  on  the  lake. 

Just  before  noon  the  storm  cleared  and  the 
sun  came  out  to  tell  the  young  travelers  that 
it  was  time  for  dinner.  They  were  beginning 
to  wonder  what  they  could  find  to  eat  when 
Martin  stopped  suddenly  and  exclaimed, 
"Here's  a  good  meal  right  under  our  feet,  if 
we  can  only  get  it  1" 

Mason  peered  down  through  the  ice  and 
there  were  three  fine  bass  swimming  about 
in  a  deep  pool  in  the  bed  of  the  creek. 

'We'll  have  them  in  a  minute !"  cried  Ma- 
son, snatching  the  ax  from  the  sled.  He 
struck  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  ice  above  the 
spot  where  the  fish  were  swimming.     The 
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bass  turned  over  upon  their  sides  and  lay 
stunned  by  the  blow.  It  didn't  take  the  boys 
long  to  chop  away  the  ice  that  had  im- 
prisoned the  fish. 

''We're  lucky/'  said  Mason.  ''I  found  our 
breakfast  and  now  you  have  found  our  din- 
ner. Let's  bake  these  fish  Indian  fashion. 
Major  Carter  says  the  Indians  roll  their  fish 
in  mud  and  bake  them  in  a  bed  of  hot  coals." 

''In  mud!"  echoed  Martin,  "I  don't  believe 
I'd  care  for  mud  even  though  it  is  cheaper 
than  flour." 

''Silly !  You  won't  have  to  eat  the  mud.  It 
peels  off  and  takes  the  skin  and  scales  with 
it,  leaving  the  meat  tender  and  full  of  flavor." 

"Stop,"  exclaimed  Martin,  "or  you  will 
make  me  so  hungry  that  I  can't  take  another 
step." 

"I  hope  there  are  not  many  more  steps  to 
take.  Isn't  that  a  shack  over  there  in  the 
bushes?"  said  Mason. 

"Yes,"  said  Martin,  "and  it  looks  odd 
enough  to  belong  to  our  friend.  Let's  go  up 
there  and  get  a  closer  view." 

"Not  too  close,"  said  Mason.  "Have  you 
forgotten  about  the  dogs?" 
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"I'm  thinking  about  them  right  now  and 
I'm  just  a  little  skeery,"  confessed  Martin. 
''Here's  a  bandanna.  Do  you  want  to  wave 
It?" 

'1  don't  want  to,"  Mason  answered,  ''but  I 
will  if  you  will  come  with  me." 

Very  slowly  and  very  cautiously  the 
young  hunters  approached  the  cabin,  look- 
ing about  on  all  sides  for  the  savage  watch 
dogs. 

What  were  those  black  objects  just  out- 
side the  cabin  door?  They  sat  up  straight 
and  tall,  without  moving  a  muscle  or  giving 
as  much  as  a  warning  growl. 

Mason  waved  the  red  bandanna  and 
Martin  swung  his  red  scarf  high  above  his 
head. 

Still  no  sound  from  the  guards.  They  sat 
motionless,  as  if  alert  to  spring  upon  any  un- 
welcome visitors. 

The  boys  were  secretly  beginning  to  feel 
very  much  tempted  to  beat  a  retreat. 

"Come  on,"  shouted  Mason,  trying  to  put 
a  great  deal  of  boldness  into  his  voice. 

With  these  words  he  rushed  up  to  the 
shack.    Mason  not  to  be  outdone  in  bravery 
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ran  with  him  right  up  to  the — boots!  Yes, 
boots!    How  the  boys  laughed. 

'Well,  the  joke  is  surely  on  us,"  said  Mar- 
tin, *'but  I'm  glad  the  old  hermit  isn't  here 
to  enjoy  it.  I  suppose  he  tells  that  dog  story 
to  every  one.  To  think  we  were  fooled  by  a 
pair  of  old  boots!" 

"Let's  gtt  even  with  the  old  fellow  by  us- 
ing his  fireplace  to  cook  our  dinner,"  said 
Martin,  opening  the  door  of  the  shack. 

Such  a  place!  The  boys  had  to  step  over 
dirty  dishes  and  greasy  blankets  in  order  to 
get  to  the  fireplace,  where  a  few  coals  were 
still  glowing.  The  old  hermit  had  some  dry 
chips  piled  up  in  one  corner  of  the  hut.  They 
helped  themselves  to  some  of  these  in  order 
to  rekindle  the  fire.  Then  while  Martin 
brought  more  wood.  Mason  took  an  old 
broom  and  began  to  clear  a  path  across  the 
room. 

"Let's  take  time  to  eat  before  cleaning 
up,"  pleaded  Martin.  "Shall  we  bake  the  fish 
in  some  hot  coals?  We  won't  have  to  look 
far  for  mud,"  he  said  glancing  at  the  floor 
of  the  hut. 

"Let's  get  some  clean  mud,"  laughed  Ma- 
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son.  So  they  went  down  to  the  bank  of  the 
creek  and  dug  out  some  blue  clay.  The  boys 
had  discovered  that  even  in  zero  weather  a 
pocket  of  soft  mud  can  often  be  found  under 
a  patch  of  white  ice. 

The  fish  were  covered  with  a  thick  blanket 
of  the  clay  and  put  into  the  hot  coals  of  the 
fireplace. 

While  their  dinner  was  cooking  the  boys 
tried  to  forget  their  hunger  by  keeping  them- 
selves busy.  They  cleaned  off  a  corner  of  the 
table  and  scoured  a  few  of  the  dishes. 

'T  wonder  what  'Mr.  I.  Myself  will  have 
to  say  about  the  cleaning  we  have  done  with- 
out his  leave/'  said  Martin. 

Mason  wasn!t  worrying  about  that.  "The 
old  fellow  probably  won't  notice  what  we 
have  done.  He  isn't  the  noticing  kind  or  he 
wouldn't  live  in  this  clutter." 

By  the  time  the  fish  were  baked  the  boys 
had  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  room. 

As  for  the  dinner,  you  won't  believe  how 
good  it  was  unless  sometime  when  you  are 
on  a  camping  trip,  you  will  try  the  boys' 
recipe  for  baking  fish. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
BUCK  FEVER 

THE  morning  after  their  arrival  at 
the  hermit's  shack  the  boys  awoke  to 
find  the  sky  clear  and  the  woods  still, 
except  for  the  chattering  of  the  squirrels  and 
the  occasional  call  of  a  turkey  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

After  a  hasty  breakfast  the  boys  shoul- 
dered their  flintlocks  and  traveled  up  stream 
looking  for  deer  tracks.  Soon  they  found 
what  they  were  searching  for,  but  the  tracks 
wound  aimlessly  around  without  any  pur- 
pose of  direction.  It  was  mid-day  before  the 
boys  struck  a  plain  trail  where  the  tracks 
were  joined  by  others  from  all  sides  and  led 
to  a  well  beaten  patli.  The  young  hunters 
followed  the  trail  to  a  little  ravine,  where 
they  were  startled  by  the  cracking  of  frozen 

branches  and  the  swishing  of  brush. 
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The  boys  stood  with  guns  on  shoulder 
until  the  last  bobbing  whitetail  was  over  the 
hill  out  of  sight. 

"Well,  ril  be  jiggered/'  said  Martin  in  dis- 
may. "We're  fine  hunters  aren't  we  ?  What 
ever  was  the  matter  with  us?" 

"I've  heard  of  hunters  getting  'buck 
fever,'  "  answered  Mason.  "I  think  we  must 
be  suffering  from  that." 

'We'd  suflFer  all  right  if  the  boys  at  home 
ever  heard  how  we  let  those  deer  get  away. 
They'd  never  be  through  teasing  us,"  re- 
marked Martin. 

"I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  of  myself,  but 
the  sight  of  those  deer,  when  we  weren't  ex- 
pecting them,  seemed  to  freeze  me  into  an 
ice-man.  I  just  couldn't  move  my  fingers  to 
shoot." 

They  followed  the  trail  up  the  ravine  un- 
til they  came  to  a  spring.  They  kneeled  to 
take  a  drink  and  found  that  the  water  had  a 
slightly  salty  taste. 

"A  deer  lick!  We  may  have  another 
chance  at  the  whitetails  tomorrow  morn- 
ing," said  Mason,  "but  they  won't  be  back 
here  toda§r/' 
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The  hunters  decided  to  go  farther  up 
stream  to  look  for  other  game.  Not  far  from 
the  deer  lick  they  saw  the  tracks  of  a  mink 
that  had  been  chasing  a  muskrat.  The  musk- 
rat  had  tunneled  under  the  snow  in  the  hope 
of  escaping,  but  the  mink  had  dived  into  the 
tunnel  after  him. 

'T  hope  the  muskrat  got  away,"  said 
Mason. 

"Why?''  asked  Martin.  ''The  mink  was 
after  meat,  just  as  we  are.'' 

''Well,  I've  heard  father  say  that  the  mink 
is  such  a  cruel  and  quarrelsome  creature  that 
he  delights  in  killing  muskrats  even  when  he 
isn't  hungry.  Besides,  a  mink  is  a  thief  and 
a  sneak." 

"That's  true,"  said  Martin,  "but  he  is 
about  the  swiftest  creature  on  four  legs  and 
he  isn't  afraid  of  stormy  weather.  We'll 
have  to  credit  him  with  some  good." 

When  the  boys  had  traveled  a  little  farther 
they  saw  tracks  which  they  did  not  rec- 
ognize. They  looked  like  mink  tracks,  but 
were  a  great  deal  larger.  The  boys  went 
along  very  cautiously  hoping  to  surprise  the 
animal. 


They  Stood  There  Until  the  Last  Bobbing 
Whitetail  Was  Over  the  Hill  Out  of  Sight 
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However  the  hunters  themselves  received 
the  surprise.  A  sound  like  the  crying  of  a 
child  fell  upon  their  ears.  They  stopped  to 
listen.  What  could  it  be?  Surely  no  child 
had  wandered  into  that  lonely  place?  As 
they  listened  the  crying  changed  to  whistling 
and  the  whistling  was  followed  by  snarls  and 
growls  as  if  all  the  animals  of  the  forest  were 
gathered  in  a  woodland  convention. 

Peering  through  some  brush,  the  boys  saw 
the  cause  of  all  the  commotion.  All  that 
medley  of  sounds  was  coming  from  the 
throat  of  a  strange  creature  that  had  climbed 
a  tall  pine  a  little  distance  from  the  creek.  It 
was  a  little  larger  and  heavier  than  a  red  fox 
and  its  coat  was  dark  brown  with  a  black  tip 
to  its  fox-like  tail.  As  they  watched,  the 
animal  climbed  down  the  tree  head  first,  as 
nimbly  as  a  squirrel,  but  when  it  walked  over 
the  snow  covered  ground  its  gait  seemed 
strangely  awkward,  not  at  all  like  that  of  the 
graceful  fox. 

Martin  took  aim  and  was  going  to  fire  at 
the  animal,  but  Mason  said,  ''Don't  shoot 
him?  You'll  spoil  the  fur.  I've  noticed  that 
the  old  hermit  has  set  traps  along  the  creek. 
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We  can't  repay  him  for  the  use  of  his  shack 
by  mussing  up  his  pelts/' 

Martin  felt  a  little  cross  about  the  loss  of 
bis  shot. 

''I  thought  this  was  supposed  to  be  a  hunt- 
ing trip,"  he  complained.  ''We've  been  gone 
almost  two  days  and  all  we  have  got  is  one 
rabbit  and  you  picked  him  up  instead  of  pick- 
ing him  ofif." 

"We're  after  venison,"  answered  Mason, 
"'and  I  think  we  haven't  done  badly.  We  lo- 
cated a  deer  lick  the  second  day  out.  But 
listen!    What  is  that?    Partridges!" 

A  bird  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen  started 
up  suddenly  from  a  spot  a  few  feet  off  and 
went  thundering  away  through  the  trees. 
This  time  Martin  got  in  a  flying  shot  and 
brought  down  the  partridge,  or  ruffed 
grouse,  perhaps  I  should  say,  for  that  is  the 
true  name  of  the  partridge. 

'There,"  he  said  as  he  ran  to  pick  it  up,  "a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  a  deer  in  the  bush." 

The  boys  saw  no  more  game  of  any  kind, 
but  there  were  a  great  many  tracks  in  the 
new  fallen  snow. 

'We  have  made  too  much  noise  and  have 
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been  too  much  in  sight/'  declared  Mason. 

''Let's  select  a  good  hiding  place  near  the 
deer  lick  so  that  we  can  crawl  into  it  to- 
morrow morning  early/' 

Martin  was  quite  willing,  for  the  long 
tramp  through  the  loose  snow  hadn't  been 
exactly  a  pleasure  trip. 

The  boys  found  two  splendid  hiding  places 
on  either  side  of  the  deer  lick  where  a  hunter 
could  get  a  good  view  of  any  deer  that  might 
come  to  the  spring. 

''Now  we  needn't  care  which  way  the 
wind  blows,"  Mason  said,  "the  deer  won't  be 
able  to  get  our  scent.  Let's  go  back  to  the 
shack.  If  we  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  it  gets 
dark,  perhaps  we  can  get  up  early  enough 
tomorrow  to  hold  a  surprise  party  for  those 
whitetails." 

It  was  almost  dark  when  they  reached  the 
shack  and  found  that  someone  was  holding 
a  surprise  party  for  them.  The  old  hermit 
was  at  home  and  had  built  a  roaring  fire  over 
which  a  kettle  of  stew  was  bubbling  merrily, 
giving  promise  of  a  good  supper  to  the  hun- 
gry, boys. 

"Well,  boys,"   said  the  old  man,   with  a 
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broad  grin.  "I  see  how  you  bin  doin'  some 
dishes  fur  me,  so  I  sez  to  I,  Myself,  'Old 
feller,  you  better  cook  sopiethin'  to  fill  these 
here  dishes  fur  them  kiSs.'  So  fall  to  and 
let's  see  if  you  kin  eat  like  hunters." 

The  boys  needed  no  second  invitation.  In 
a  surprisingly  short  time  the  stew  had  dis- 
appeared and  the  young  hunters  sat  back  to 
tell  their  host  of  the  day's  adventures.  They 
were  anxious,  too,  to  learn  how  the  hermit 
found  things  in  Cleveland,  for  it  seemed  to 
the  boys  that  they  had  been  gone  from  home 
a  long  time. 

When  it  grew  dark  the  old  man  said,  'T 
reckon'  you  young  fellers  better  hit  the  hay 
now,  if  you  want  to  git  up  when  I  do  in  the 
morning.  Good  night."  And  he  crawled 
into  a  bear-skin  robe  and  lay  down  before 
the  fire.  ''And  say,  don't  let  my  watch  dawgs 
disturb  you  with  their  barkin'  tonight." 

The  boys  couldn't  help  laughing  at  that, 
so  they  told  the  old  fellow  how  well  his  story 
of  the  dogs  had  fooled  them. 

He  chuckled.  "You  fellers  are  all  right. 
You  kin  take  a  joke.  But  stop  your  talkin' 
now  and  start  your  snorin'.    Goodnight." 


CHAPTER  XXII 
TRAILS  IN  THE  SNOW 

MASON  and  Martin  were  aroused 
next  morning  very  early  by  the 
old  hermit.  He  didn't  call  them, 
but  he  made  so  much  noise  thumping  around 
the  cabin,  whistling,  singing  and  talking  to 
himself  that  the  boys  couldn't  have  slept  if 
they  had  wanted  to  do  so.  However,  they 
were  eager  to  get  to  the  deer  lick  before  any 
of  the  deer  got  there,  so  they  didn't  feel  badly 
about  being  awakened  before  daylight. 
When  the  three  started  out,  the  moon  was 
still  shining  upon  the  frozen  snow  and  their 
figures  cast  strange  shadows  before  them. 

They  traveled  upstream  on  the  ice  as  the 
boys  had  done  the  day  before,  but  the  old 
man  noticed  something  that  had  escaped  the 
eyes  of  the  young  hunters. 

^'Did  you  fellers  wear  your  snowshoes  yes- 
terday ?"  he  asked  them.  The  boys  replied 
that  they  had  not. 
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''I  reckoned  so/'  said  the  hermit.  "In  that 
case  there  has  been  Indians  around  here.  See 
their  tracks?'' 

Sure  enough,  where  the  new  fallen  snow 
had  been  blown  away  the  tracks  of  snow- 
shoes  could  be  seen. 

"How  do  you  know  that  they  were  In- 
dians?" asked  Mason. 

"Because  they  wore  snowshoes.  Look 
close  now.  No  white  man's  snowshoes  were 
ever  made  like  those.  White  men  can't  do 
sich  weavin'.  'Twas  Indian  squaws  made 
these  snowshoes." 

"Were  they  here  last  night?"  asked  the 
boys  anxiously. 

"No,  these  here  tracks  are  two  days  old. 
Can't  you  see  how  the  snow  has  covered  'em 
up  and  'twarn't  snowin'  any  yesterday? 
Funny  thing,  I  didn't  see  no  tracks  on  the 
creek  when  I  wuz  comin'  up  yesterday.  Let's 
follow  'em  back  a  little  ways.  I  want  to  see 
where  these  here  Indians  came  from." 

The  old  trapper  had  no  trouble  in  follow- 
ing the  tracks  down  the  creek  to  a  point  just 
above  the  shack,  then  across  country,  circling 
back  to  the  cabin. 
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He  could  tell  without  uncovering  the 
tracks  just  where  they  were  under  the  snow. 

''How  do  you  do  it  ?"  asked  Martin.  "Can 
you  see  through  the  snow?" 

*'No,"  answered  the  old  fellow,  "but  I  kin 
feel  through  the  snow  with  my  feet  where 
the  snowshoes  have  left  their  marks."  He 
kicked  away  the  white  covering  and  sure 
enough,  there  were  the  shoe  prints  just 
where  he  was  trailing,  or  rather  back-track- 
ing, the  Indians. 

It  seemed  almost  uncanny  to  the  boys,  but 
the  old  hermit  did  not  seem  to  think  that 
there  was  anything  unusual  in  his  following 
the  tracks  so  accurately. 

"There  wuz  two  Indians  and  they  come 
from  Canada  across  the  lake  or  I  miss  my 
guess,"  announced  the  old  man.  "Let's  not 
go  back  any  farther.  We  got  to  hustle  if  we 
want  to  get  a  shot  at  them  deer." 

Well,  they  did  hustle.  The  old  man 
walked  so  fast  that  Mason  and  Martin  had 
almost  to  run  to  keep  up  with  him,  but  they 
reached  the  deer  lick  just  as  the  first  streak 
of  light  was  showing  in  the  east. 

However,  they  weren't  a  bit  too  early  for 
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the  deer.  The  three  hunters  had  scarcely 
settled  themselves  behind  a  screen  of  bushes 
when  a  large  buck  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  led  three  does  down  to  the  watering 
place. 

Three  flintlocks  spit  their  fire  at  the  same 
moment  and  the  buck  and  one  of  the  does 
dropped  in  their  tracks.  The  other  two  deer 
had  disappeared  long  before  the  hunters 
could  reload  their  guns. 

''Hurrah!"  shouted  Martin.  "Fve  got  my 
first  deer!" 

''But  which  is  whose?"  Mason  asked  the 
old  hunter. 

"The  little  one  is  mine,"  he  answered.  "I 
reckoned  how  you  fellers  would  shoot  at  the 
big  'un  so  I  figgered  there  wuz  no  use  in 
wastin'  a  shot." 

The  old  man  began  at  once  to  skin  the 
game.  It  was  amazing  to  see  how  rapidly 
his  fingers  moved.  Mason  and  Martin  were 
making  clumsy  attempts  to  help  a  little,  but 
the  old  fellow  took  pity  upon  them  and  fin- 
ished the  task  himself.  He  then  showed 
them  how  to  dress  the  animals  and  quarter 
them,  so  that  the  meat  could  be  easily  carried 
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home.  When  all  this  was  done,  Mason  went 
back  to  the  shack  for  the  sled  and  the  hermit 
took  up  the  trail  of  the  Indians,  while  Martin 
stood  guard  over  the  venison. 

''I  won't  go  very  far,"  the  old  man  ex- 
plained, "but  I  jist  can't  rest  easy  until  I  find 
out  somethin'  more  about  them  red  men." 

The  hermit  got  back  from  his  tracing  trip 
before  Mason  returned  with  the  sled.  Mar- 
tin wondered  how  he  could  possibly  have 
learned  anything  about  the  Indians  in  such 
a  short  time,  but  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  investigations. 

''I  was  clean  mistook,"  he  declared.  "There 
wuz  one  white  man  and  one  red  man.  The 
paleface  had  on  Indian  snowshoes.  That's 
what  fooled  me.  But  when  I  found  the 
place,  upstream  aways,  where  they  camped 
a  couple  o'  nights  ago,  I  got  hep  to  the  white 
man. 

"There  wuz  the  marks  of  two  diflferent 
axes  on  the  stumps  where  they  had  chopped 
down  sapplin's  fur  their  fire.  An  Indian 
always  carries  a  light  ax,  a  one-pounder. 
Some  of  the  stumps  wuz  cut  off  clean  by  a 
heavy  ax. 
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''If  you  see  a  fairly  small  tree  that  wuz 
felled  by  giving  it  a  few  hacks,  beaver  fash- 
ion, and  then  by  twistin'  and  pullin'  the  tree 
back  and  forth,  you'll  be  safe  in  surmisin' 
that  it  wuz  cut  by  an  Indian. 

''I  noticed,  too,  that  one  of  the  men  took 
off  his  snowshoes  afore  he  started  choppin' 
wood.  Now  an  Indian  always  does  that.  He 
stands  'em  toes  up  and  thongs  down  to 
dry. 

''I  could  tell  by  the  amount  of  ashes  that 
they  didn't  camp  very  long.  They  are  in 
a  dreadful  hurry  to  go  some  place,  and  as 
long  as  they're  travelin'  away  from  me  I 
ain't  goin'  to  worry  my  head  about  'em." 

Before  they  left  the  boys  told  the  hermit 
about  the  strange  animal  they  had  seen  in 
the  woods  the  day  before. 

'We  didn't  shoot  him,"  explained  Mason, 
''so  maybe  you'll  catch  him  in  your  trap." 

"Good  fur  you,"  said  their  host,  clapping 
Mason  on  the  back  with  his  hand  and  almost 
knocking  him  over.  "You  fellers  are  all 
right.  Glad  you  showed  so  much  sense. 
That  was  a  fisher  you  saw,  or  I  miss  my 
guess.    I'm  not  going  to  move  from  this  here 
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neighborhood  till  I  catch  him.  I  need  a 
fisher  skin/' 

*'To  trim  your  evenin'  suit?"  asked  Mar- 
tin. 

"To  trim  my  pocketbook,  young  feller. 
Fisher  skins  are  good  as  gold.  I'll  use  coon 
skin  fur  my  evenin'  suit.  Maybe  some  day 
ril  surprise  you  by  walkin'  into  Cleveland  to 
pay  you  folks  a  visit." 

'We'd  be  glad  to  have  you,"  said  the  boys 
heartily.  ''Thanks  for  the  use  of  your  shack, 
and  goodbye." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
PLANS  FOR  A  PARTY 

IS  there  any  boy  or  girl  who  doesn't  like 
a  party,  especially  a  surprise  party? 
Do  you  remember  the  birthday  party 
that  Peggy  planned  for  her  mother,  and  the 
Fourth  of  July  party  that  she  and  James 
stole  away  from  home  one  night  to  see  after 
they  were  supposed  to  be  sound  asleep  in 
bed?  There  hadn't  been  a  single  party  in  all 
Cleveland  since  that  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion, so  Peggy,  who  loved  parties  even  more 
than  most  boys  and  girls  do,  decided  it  was 
time  to  have  another.  What  better  time 
than  St.  Valentine's  Day  to  have  a  surprise 
for  her  friends! 

She  shared  the  secret  with  only  two  peo- 
ple, her  mother  and  Miss  Spafford,  her 
teacher.  Indeed  it  was  Miss  Spafford's  party 
almost  as  much  as  Peggy's,  for  it  was  to  be 
held    in    the    schoolroom   and    her   teacher 

helped  her  to  plan  it. 
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'We  will  have  this  party  in  the  afternoon 
instead  of  our  regular  lessons,"  said  Miss 
Spafford. 

''Oh,  goody!"  exclaimed  Peggy.  "Won't 
that  be  a  fine  surprise  for  the  boys  and  girls ! 
I  do  hope  I  won't  give  our  secret  away.  I'm 
afraid  it  will  pop  right  out  of  my  mouth." 

"Don't  let  it  pop,"  warned  Miss  Spafford, 
"or  the  party  will  go  flop !  But  since  this  is 
to  be  a  Valentine  party  perhaps  we  had 
better  have  some  valentines.  Don't  you 
think  so?" 

"Oh,  goody!"  said  Peggy  again.  "Can  we 
have  real  valentines?  Mother  has  two  old 
ones  at  home.  Maybe  she  will  let  us  have 
those.    Have  you  any  at  home?" 

"I  have  one  or  two,"  Ann  Spafford  ad- 
mitted, blushing  rosily.  "But  I  think  it 
would  be  nicer  to  have  some  new  ones,  don't 
you?" 

"Where  can  we  get  them?"  asked  Peggy 
very  much  puzzled,  for  you  know  in  those 
long  ago  days  of  1802,  Cleveland  had  only 
one  little  store  that  sold  not  much  of  any- 
thing except  the  necessities. 

"I  have  a  plan.    Wouldn't  it  be  fun  if  you 
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and  I  could  make  a  valentine  for  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  school?''  suggested  Miss  Spaf- 
ford. 

Peggy  was  still  puzzled.  ''I  suppose  you 
can  make  valentines.  You  can  write  verses. 
But  what  can  I  do  to  help?'' 

"I'll  show  you  tomorrow  what  you  can  do. 
I  have  something  at  home  that  I  will  bring 
to  school  and  you  can  stay  to  see  it  after  the 
other  pupils  have  gone.'' 

Peggy  thought  that  time  stood  still  the 
next  day.  How  could  she  wait  to  see  what 
Miss  Spafford  had  brought  for  her?  To 
make  matters  worse  Alonzo  Carter  missed  a 
word  in  the  spelling  class  and  Miss  Spafiford 
had  made  a  rule  that  pupils  who  missed 
spelling  words  must  remain  after  school  to 
study  the  next  day's  lesson.  What  was 
Peggy  to  do?  She  had  to  outstay  Alonzo 
or  he  would  hear  the  secret  and  that  would 
never  do. 

So  Peggy  made  a  very  great  sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  the  party. 

She  purposely  misspelled  the  word  that 
came  to  her  and  the  boy  who  stood  beside 
her  spelled  it  correctly  and  took  her  place 
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in  the  spelling  line.  Miss  Spafford  said 
severely,  ''Why,  Peggy  Clark !  What  a  care- 
less mistake!  How  could  you  miss  such  an 
easy  word?*'  But  she  winked  slowly  at 
Peggy  as  she  scolded  her,  and  Peggy  tingled 
to  the  tips  of  her  toes  with  pride  at  sharing 
a  secret  with  her  teacher. 

Miss  Spafford  did  not  keep  Alonzo  very 
long,  much  to  his  surprise  and  delight 

"Now,  Peggy,''  she  said,  when  Alonzo  was 
safely  out  of  the  way,  "come  here  and  see 
what  I  have  for  you." 

She  opened  a  box  and  took  from  it  a  big 
sheet  of  gold  paper  and  another  of  bright  red 
such  as  sometimes  comes  wrapped  around 
tea. 

"Here  are  some  patterns  that  I  cut  out  last 
night.    What  do  you  think  of  them?" 

Peggy  danced  up  and  down,  clapping  her 
hands  in  delight.  "Do  you  suppose  I  could 
make  a  butterfly  valentine  like  that?  And 
oh,  what  a  cunning  bird  valentine!  Do  let 
me  try." 

Peggy  cut  some  little  red  hearts.  In  each 
she  fastened  butterflies'  wings  cut  from  the 
gold   paper.      The   golden    wings    could   be 
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pulled  back  and  forth  and  made  to  flap  most 
entrancingly.  She  cut  out  little  golden 
flower  pots  and  pretty  red  roses  to  put  into 
them.  Each  rose  was  so  cut  that  it  could  be 
unfolded  to  disclose  a  valentine  greeting. 
The  red  birds  were  not  at  all  hard  to  make 
and  they  were  charming  little  carriers  of 
other  valentine  verses. 

Miss  Spafford  wrote  a  verse  for  every 
valentine  and  Peggy  printed  them  carefully 
with  a  quill  pen. 

The  hearts  with  the  butterflies'  wings 
bore  this  message: 

With  these  wings  of  gold 
My  heart  to  you  has  flown; 
Will  you  take  it  and  keep  it, 
And  send  me  your  own  ? 

Each  red  rose  when  opened  contained  a 
little  verse.    Here  are  some  of  them. 

Pluck  this  rose 
And  think  of  me; 
It  is  blooming 
Just  for  thee. 

Nobody  knows 
But  this  red  rose, 
How  my  love  for  you 
Grows  and  grows. 
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Under  the  wings  of  the  red  bird  was  fas- 
tened this  little  jingle: 

This  little  bird 
Sings  a  little  song; 
He  warbles  it  sweetly- 
All  day  long. 
Let  the  little  bird 
Chirp  this  secret  to  you, 
''Somebody  loves  somebody 
As  the  flowers  love  the  dew/' 

Besides  these  she  had  some  funny  ones 
like  these: 

You're  a  sugar-plum. 

You're  a  peach, 

But  you're  too  high  up 

For  me  to  reach. 

We'd  make  a  peach  of  a  pair 

If  you'd  only  say  "Yes"  to  my  prayer 

And  live  on  my  family  tree  with  me. 

To  a  goose  feather  Peggy  tied  this  cou- 
plet: 

I  hope  it  will  tickle  you  to  know 
That  someone  loves  you  so. 

A  small  piece  of  cloth  cut  into  the  shape  of 
a  mitten  held  this: 
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Tm  sending  you  the  mitten, 
Tho'  you  look  sweet  as  a  kitten, 
I're  found  you  can  scratch. 

Cross-patch ! 
I'd  be  rather  dumb  to  stay  under 
your  thumb. 

Miss  Spafford  and  Peggy  worked  away 
until  they  had  made  valentines  for  every 
child  in  the  school  and  for  their  big  brothers 
and  sisters  who  were  to  be  invited  to  the 
party. 

Peggy's  mother  promised  to  bake  some 
little  heart  shaped  cookies  for  the  event  and 
Mrs.  Spafford  said  she  would  make  some 
molasses  candy,  so  altogether  it  gave  prom- 
ise of  being  a  jolly  party. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
TRADING  WITH  INDIANS 

IT  was  a  day  in  late  February.  Long 
icicles  hung  on  the  south  side  of  the 
cabin.  At  the  edge  of  the  woods  the 
snow  lay  piled  in  deep  drifts.  Nevertheless 
there  were  signs  that  old  winter  was  about 
to  leave  the  little  settlement  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cuyahoga.  The  sun  was  bright,  the 
air  had  a  hint  of  softness,  and  the  breeze  a 
gentleness  that  gave  promise  of  spring. 

James  and  his  friend  Alonzo  were  ram- 
bling about  in  the  woods  behind  the  tavern 
''just  lookin'  "  for  nothing  in  particular  but 
hoping  for  something  to  turn  up.  They  were 
whistling,  too,  each  a  different  tune,  making 
such  a  merry  jargon  of  sounds  that  a  saucy 
bluejay  heard  them  and  decided  to  teach 
them  another  tune.  The  boys  stopped  to 
listen. 
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"Jiminie  Jim!"  exclaimed  Alonzo  in  de- 
light. ''If  there  isn't  a  bluejay!  Hurray, 
we'll  soon  be  making  maple  sugar!  Father 
says  the  jays  whistle,  'Syr-up,  Syr-up.'  " 

The  bluejay  was  a  true  prophet,  for  sure 
enough  the  very  next  morning  the  sap  began 
to  run  in  the  maple  trees. 

Those  were  busy  days  for  every  one  in  the 
settlement  for  the  sugar  crop  was  a  very  im- 
portant one  to  the  pioneers. 

James  and  Alonzo  were  collecting  fire- 
wood and  had  wandered  a  little  distance 
from  the  sugar  house  to  the  high  bank  over- 
looking the  Cuyahoga.  The  ice  in  the  river 
had  melted,  and  the  muddy,  yellow  water 
rushed  toward  Lake  Erie  flooding  the  swamp 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  slow-moving, 
peaceful  Cuyahoga  had  become  a  hurrying, 
impatient  torrent. 

''How  would  you  like  to  be  in  a  canoe  on 
the  river  today?"  asked  James  as  he  and 
Alonzo  gazed  at  the  swirling  water. 

"Huh,  I  think  even  an  Indian  would  be 
afraid  to  paddle  down  the  river  today,"  an- 
swered Alonzo. 

"But  look!"  shouted  James  in  excitement. 
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"Here    comes    some    Indians    that    aren't 

afraid." 

.     Sure    enough,    rounding    a    bend    in    the 

stream  was  a  little  fleet  of  Indian  canoes. 

The  red  men  were  guiding  the  frail  craft  so 

skilfully  and  surely  that  they  rode  the  angry 

waters  as  seagulls  ride  the  waves. 

The  canoes  held  other  passengers  besides 
the  Indian  braves  who  paddled  them.  There 
were  squaws  and  their  children  surrounded 
by  bundles  of  furs  and  quantities  of  traps 
and  tools.  The  boys  ran  to  tell  the  news  to 
the  men  working  in  the  sugar  bush  and 
everybody  hurried  down  to  the  landing  to 
meet  the  Indians. 

What  rich  cargoes  were  unloaded  from  the 
canoes !  There  were  skins  of  fox,  mink,  rac- 
coon, beaver,  sable,  and  otter,  the  harvest 
from  the  long  winter's  labor  of  hunting  and 
trapping. 

One  of  the  Indian  braves,  who  spoke  a 
strange  mixture  of  French  and  broken  Eng- 
lish, acted  as  spokesman  for  the  redmen. 
Major  Carter  and  Mr.  Clark  had  collected  a 
store  of  provisions  to  be  ready  for  the  spring 
visit  of  the  Indians. 
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There  were  quantities  of  bright  calicoes, 
flint  locks  and  kegs  of  powder  for  the  hunters 
and  there  was  fire-water  from  Bryant's  dis- 
tillery, without  which  the  Indians  would  not 
consent  to  do  any  trading. 

The  trappers  were  well  aware  of  the  value 
of  the  furs  and  demanded  good  prices  for  the 
pelts.  In  previous  years  they  had  visited 
the  older  and  larger  trading  posts  at  Detroit 
and  Buffalo  and  had  learned  to  trade  ''for 
value  received/' 

It  was  funny  to  see  the  fat  and  greasy 
squaws  measuring  oflf  lengths  of  gay  calico 
for  new  dresses. 

They  squabbled  over  the  strings  of  glass 
beads  and  nearly  came  to  blows  when  Major 
Carter  handed  out  some  dazzling  red  ones  to 
the  youngest  and  most  comely  sqtiaw  among 
them. 

"ril  give  up,"  cried  the  bewildered  major. 
''Let  these  women  settle  their  own  quarrels. 
Now  when  it  comes  to  men,  I'm  a  fairly  good 
peacemaker,  but  these  squaws  are  too  much 
for  me/' 

An  Indian  lad  about  the  age  of  James  and 
Alonzo  had  come  with  the  visitors.    He  had 
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some  beautiful  fox  pelts  that  he  evidently  ex- 
pected to  sell,  but  he  stood  apart  from  the 
crowd,  patiently  waiting  for  the  others  to 
finish  their  bargaining.  He  did  not  seern 
to  be  in  the  least  hurried  or  worried  lest 
there  be  nothing  left  for  him  in  the  ware- 
house. 

James  and  Alonzo  edged  up  to  him,  but  he 
didn't  move  a  muscle  of  his  face  to.  show  any 
interest  in  white  boys  of  his  own  age. 

Then  Alonzo  had  an  idea.  He  took  from 
his  pocket  a  big  piece  of  brown  maple  sugar 
and  offered  it  to  the  Indian  boy.  The  young 
trapper  reached  out  his  hand  and  took  the 
candy  without  a  word  or  even  a  grunt  of 
friendliness. 

'T  suppose  he  can't  say  'thank  you,'  "  said 
James,  "but  he  might  at  least  have  looked 
it." 

''Maybe  he  thinks  we're  trying  to  poison 
him,"  said  James,  for  the  Indian  lad  left  them 
and  went  down  to  one  of  the  canoes  that 
were  moored  at  the  landing. 

He  came  back  after  a  few  minutes  and 
quite  solemnly  handed  a  gift  to  James.  It 
was  a  stone  tomahawk  curiously  and  skil- 
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fully  made.  The  hickory  handle  seemed  to 
have  grown  around  the  stone  head  of  the 
tomahawk,  so  firmly  was  it  fastened  into  the 
wood.  The  young  Indian  was  quick  to  no- 
tice the  boys'  evident  delight  in  the  gift  and 
pride  filled  his  bosom,  for  he  had  made  the 
tomahawk  with  his  own  hands — with  the 
help  of  Mother  Nature. 

He  wanted  to  explain  to  Alonzo  and  James 
how  it  was  done.  He  didn't  try  to  talk  to 
them,  but  beckoned  to  the  boys  to  follow 
him  down  to  the  boat  landing.  He  searched 
through  one  of  the  canoes  until  he  found  a 
stone  weapon  without  any  handle.  Then 
he  led  the  boys  up  the  bank  until  he  found  a 
hickory  sapling  about  as  big  around  as  his 
wrist. 

Next  he  cut  a  slit  through  the  hickory  and 
forced  the  stone  wedge  into  the  tree.  At  first 
the  boys  had  no  idea  what  the  Indian  lad 
was  going  to  do. 

When  James  tried  to  ask  him  he  held  up 
three  fingers  and  when  Alonzo  tried  to  take 
the  stone  from  the  sapling  he  pulled  his  hand 
away  and  said  ''NO!  NO!"  in  very  plain 
English. 
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''Shall  we  leave  it  there  three  days  ?"  asked 
Alonzo. 

''No!  No!"  answered  the  Indian. 

"Three  months  r 

"Three  years?''  ventured  Alonzo. 

"Three  years — three  years/'  repeated  the 
Indian  lad. 

At  last  it  dawned  upon  Alonzo  and  James 
what  their  new  friend  was  trying  to  explain 
to  them. 

"He  wants  to  show  us  how  He  made  the 
tomahawk,"  said  Alonzo.  "He  put  the  stone 
blade  in  a  young  hickory  and  let  the  handle 
grow  around  the  stone." 

"Yes,  and  he  waited  three  years  for  the 
handle,"  said  James.  "Thiat's  too  slow  for 
me." 

"Me,  too,"  answered  Alonzo. 

"Me,  too,"  said  the  Indian  boy,  with  some- 
thing like  a  grin. 

"Come  on,"  shouted  the  boys,  starting 
back  to  the  warehouse.  "We'll  help  you  sell 
your  fox  skins  in  about  three  minutes." 


CHAPTER  XXV 
AN  INDIAN  FEAST 

ON  THE  west  side  of  the  river,  not 
far  from  the  present  approach  to  the 
high  level  bridge,  v^as  the  camping 
ground  for  the  Indian  traders  v^ho  visited 
Cleveland.  After  their  furs  v^ere  sold  and 
they  had  received  their  payment  of  fascin- 
ating finery  and  fearful  fire-v^ater,  they  re- 
tired to  their  camping  ground  for  a  celebra- 
tion and  feast. 

No  white  men  were  allowed  at  these  feasts 
without  an  invitation,  and  to  tell  the  truth, 
none  of  the  settlers  were  anxious  for  invita- 
tions, that  is,  none  except  the  boys  of  the 
village. 

James  and  Alonzo  and  their  new  friend, 
the  young  Chippewa  lad,  followed  the  In-^ 
dians  down  to  the  river  to  watch  them  load 
their  canoes.  After  packing  their  belong- 
ings snugly  into  the  small  craft,  the  Indians 
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paddled  single  file  across  the  swollen  Cuya- 
hoga. Then  they  pulled  their  canoes  up  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  and,  carrying  their 
cargo  with  them,  disappeared  into  the 
woods. 

When  the  last  brave  was  lost  to  sight  the 
Indian  boy  pushed  his  canoe  loose  from  the 
bank  and  motioned  to  the  boys  to  get  in. 
James  and  Alonzo  looked  at  one  another 
doubtfully.  They  knew  they  ought  not  to 
go,  but  their  curiosity  won,  and  they  stepped 
timidly  into  the  canoe. 

The  solemn  faced  Indian  lad  took  up  the 
paddle  and  headed  for  the  west  shore.  After 
landing  the  canoe  they  followed  the  path 
taken  by  the  red  men. 

When  they  came  to  the  open  spot  in  the 
woods  where  the  Indians  were  setting  up 
camp,  Alonzo  and  James  remained  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  where  they  could  watch 
proceedings  without  being  noticed.  Their 
young  Indian  friend  did  not  urge  them  to 
follow  him  when  he  joined  the  braves 
squatted  around  the  camp  fire.  The  squaws 
were  very  busy  setting  up  poles  and  covering 
them  with  skins  for  temporary  shelter.    The 
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men  did  not  oflfer  to  help  them  with  this  hard 
work,  indeed  they  did  not  get  up  to  add  wood 
to  their  fire  when  it  was  needed,  but  called  to 
one  of  the  women  to  bring  more  fuel. 

The  squaws  piled  on  sticks,  wigwam  fash- 
ion, with  the  small  ends  up.  The  fire  roared 
and  sent  showers  of  sparks  high  into  the  air. 
Then  the  women  set  to  work  to  prepare  the 
feast.  James  and  Alonzo  saw  them  bring 
out  a  big  iron  kettle  that  they  had  bought 
that  very  afternoon.  It  had  cost  them 
several  fine  beaver  skins,  and  they  seemed 
anxious  to  try  it. 

First  they  smeared  the  inside  of  the  kettle 
with  bear  grease  and  hung  it  over  the  fire. 
Then  they  filled  it  with  water  from  a  nearby 
spring.  While  the  water  was  heating,  the 
men  formed  a  circle  about  the  fire,  walked 
solemnly  and  very  slowly  around  and  around 
it,  grunting  out  a  discordant  chant  that 
ended  with  a  loud  shout.  As  they  shouted 
they  leaped  from  the  ground  as  if  they  had 
hidden  springs  in  their  moccasins.  James 
and  Alonzo  were  so  startled  that  they  leaped 
too,  almost  as  high  as  the  Indians. 

When  the  redmen  were  again  seated  about 
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the  fire  the  squaws  brought  huge  pieces  of 
meat  for  the  boiling  pot.  Long  strips  of 
jerked  venison  and  fresh  bear  meat  were 
thrown  into  the  kettle  and  soon  a  savory 
odor  floated  over  to  the  boys.  They  sniffed 
hungrily  and  ventured  out  from  their  hiding 
place.  James  stumbled  over  a  fallen  log  and 
the  Indians  faced  about  in  sudden  alarm  as 
though  to  meet  the  attack  of  an  enemy. 
When  they  saw  that  the  intruders  were  two 
badly  frightened  boys,  they  didn't  know 
whether  to  be  angry  or  merely  annoyed. 

Then  the  Indian  boy  proved  his  friendship 
by  taking  James  and  Alonzo  by  the  hand  and 
leading  them  up  to  the  chief  man  of  the 
group  of  Chippewas.  He  said  something  in 
their  language  which,  of  course,  neither 
James  nor  Alonzo  could  understand,  but 
.[whatever  it  was  seemedito  pacify  the  Indians. 

They  became  quite  friendly  and  with  many 
queer  grunts  and  gestures  urged  them  to  sit 
down  and  join  the  circle  around  the  fire. 

"Pretty  soon,  eat  heap  good  stew,"  said 
the  Indian  who  could  speak  a  little  English. 

As  he  spoke  the  squaws  came  up,  bringing 
something  more  for  the  kettle. 
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"Look  at  that  big  white  rabbit,"  whispered 
James.  "They  are  going  to  singe  it  over  the 
flame.    I  wonder  why  they  didn't  skin  it." 

A  look  of  dismay  crept  over  the  faces  of 
the  boys  when  they  looked  more  closely  at 
the  animal  that  the  women  were  preparing 
for  the  kettle. 

"That  isn't  a  rabbit,  is  it?"  said  Alonzo  in 
horror.    "It  can't  be.    Yes,  it  is  a  dog!" 

"Oh,  let's  get  out  of  here  before  we  have 
to  eat  some  of  it,"  said  the  boys  with  one 
voice.  But  when  they  started  to  leave  they 
were  pushed  back  by  the  Indian  boy.  "No, 
no,  stay,  eat!"  he  urged  and  all  the  others 
nodded  and  grunted  their  approval. 

The  boys  sat  down  again.  They  were 
afraid  of  arousing  the  anger  of  their  hosts, 
but  they  had  lost  their  appetites  for  stew. 

"Well,"  whispered  James,  "I'd  rather  eat 
white  dog  than  be  eaten  by  red  men." 

"Silly!"  said  Alonzo.  "Indians  aren't 
cannibals." 

"Huh,  if  you're  so  brave,  why  don't  you 
get  up  and  say,  'Good-bye,  I'm  leaving!'" 
suggested  James. 

"I'm  not  that  brave,"  answered  Alonzo. 
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"Look !    What  are  they  doing  now?" 

One  of  the  Indians  had  taken  some  of  the 
meat  from  the  kettle  and  had  placed  it  in  a 
large,  curiously  carved,  wooden  bowl. 

He  put  the  bowl  upon  a  sort  of  platform 
as  an  offering  to  Manitou.  After  another 
weird  chant  was  sung  the  feast  was  ready. 
A  generous  portion  of  the  stew  was  given  to 
the  Indian  boy  and  he  sat  down  beside 
Alonzo  and  James,  inviting  them  to  eat  from 
his  bowl.  It  seemed  to  the  frightened  boys 
that  all  eyes  were  watching  them. 

Suddenly  an  idea  came  to  Alonzo.  He 
shook  his  head  dolefully  and  rubbed  his 
stomach  as  though  he  were  suffering  a 
dreadful  pain,  and  the  thought  of  eating  was 
not  to  be  borne.  Then  James  tried  the  same 
plan.  His  pain  was  much  worse  than  Alon- 
zo's.  He  was  quite  doubled  up  in  his  agony 
while  he  uttered  low  moans  and  groans. 

The  scheme  worked  altogether  too  well. 
The  Indians  were  full  of  sympathy.  One  of 
the  squaws  brought  out  an  earthen  vessel 
into  which  she  broke  some  dried  roots.  Over 
these  she  poured  water.  Then  she  dropped 
some  hot  coals  from  the  fire  into  the  yessel. 
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When  this  infusion  was  steaming  hot  she 
added  a  little  cold  water  and  gave  it  to  the 
boys.  They  shut  their  eyes  and  gulped  it 
down.  Wow !  it  was  bitter !  If  you  want  to 
know  how  it  tasted,  mix  some  dandelion  and 
dock  roots  and  brew  some  of  the  tea  for 
yourselves. 

It  cured  the  boys  very  quickly,  and  they 
were  soon  able  to  get  up  and  start  for  home. 
The  Indian  boy  paddled  them  across  the 
river  and  then  hurried  back  to  finish  his  in- 
terrupted meal. 

"Law,  wasn't  that  awful  tea?"  groaned 
James. 

"Awful,"  agreed  Alonzo,  "but  I  know  of 
something  worse." 

"So  do  I,"  said  James,  "even  if  I've  never 
tasted  it." 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
PLANNING  A  FRAME  HOUSE 

IN  one  corner  of  the  back  room  in  the 
Carter  Tavern  a  hand-made  loom,  huge 
and  clumsy,  had  been  set  up.  The 
housewives  of  the  village  often  met  in  that 
back  room  and  took  turns  at  weaving  their 
home-spun  yarn  into  coarse  cloth. 

These  women  of  early  Cleveland  had  no 
other  woman's  club  or  "society,"  and  in- 
deed they  had  no  time  for  any  other,  so  busy 
were  they  in  making  the  clothes  for  their 
families,  besides  the  many  other  duties  that 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  housewives  in  those 
pioneer  days. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Spafford  as  she  took  a 
long  piece  of  brown  cloth  from  the  loom, 
"I'm  glad  that's  finished.  Now  I  have  enough 
goods  for  the  boys'  new  spring  suits." 

"You've  done  well,"  said  Mrs.  Clark. 
"Since  Anne  has  been  teaching  school  she 
hasn't  had  much  time  to  help  you." 

i8i 
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"School  will  close  soon/'  answered  Mrs. 
Spafford.  "The  older  boys  will  be  needed  to 
help  with  the  spring  plowing." 

'^Yes,  and  with  the  spring  building,  too," 
announced  Mrs.  Carter.  ''Do  you  know  that 
we  are  planning  to  put  up  a  frame  house  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  the  lumber  cut?" 

''No!  Tell  us  about  it,"  urged  all  the 
women  together. 

"You  know  how  crowded  we  have  been 
here,"  went  on  Mrs.  Carter.  "This  house 
has  been  a  combination  store  and  inn  ever 
since  we  built  it." 

"School  room  and  church,  besides,"  said 
Mrs.  Clark.  "I've  often  wondered  how  you 
manage." 

'Tm  not  going  to  manage  any  longer," 
Mrs.  Carter  said.  "I'm  going  to  have  room 
for  my  family.  I'm  tired  of  hunting  for  the 
baby  among  boxes,  bales,  and  kegs  of  pow- 
der. We  are  going  to  have  a  house  with 
some  real  bedrooms." 

"Where  will  you  bnild?"  asked  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ington. 

"Upon  the  bank  on  the  west  side  of  Water 
Street,  on  lot  205,  explained  Mrs.  Carter. 
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On  the  north-west  corner  of  Superior  Ave- 
nue and  West  9th  Street,  is  a  flat-iron  shaped 
building  standing  upon  lot  205,  the  very  one 
that  Major  Carter  bought  for  twenty-five 
dollars  when  your  grand-father's  father  was 
a  boy. 

The  new  Carter  home  was  to  be  much 
more  comfortable  and  roomy  than  their  first 
two-roomed  log  cabin.  The  first  task  was  to 
make  the  frame  and  set  it  up.  Tall,  straight 
oak  trees  were  chosen  for  this  frame. 

The  cross  piece  and  braces  were  mortised 
and  fastened  together  with  wooden  pins. 
The  younger  boys  were  kept  busy  splitting 
the  wood  for  these  pins  and  whittling  them 
into  shape. 

Each  section  or  bent  of  the  frame  was  con- 
structed separately  and  left  flat  upon  the 
ground  until  the  time  when  all  the  sections 
should  be  put  into  place  at  the  ^'house-raising 
bee." 

When  the  frame  was  almost  ready  for  the 
"house-raising''  Major  Carter  was  planning 
a  way  of  hauling  logs  to  the  saw  mill  to  be 
cut  into  boards  and  then  getting  the  boards 
to  the  site  for  the  new  house. 
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"I  believe  a  boat  sled  will  be  just  what  we 
need,"  he  decided.  "I  wonder  if  I  can  get 
Mason  and  Martin  Clark  to  make  one  for 
me. 

The  boys  were  willing  to  build  a  sled,  in- 
deed proud  to  be  asked  to  do  it. 

'We  helped  father  last  fall  when  he  built 
a  sled,  so  we  know  just  how  to  make  one," 
they  said. 

'*A11  right,  boys,  I'll  leave  it  to  you,  and 
when  you  have  it  finished  you  can  go  to  the 
mill  with  us.  We  shall  have  to  stop  all  along 
the  way  and  invite  folks  to  our  house- 
raising. 

Mason  and  Martin  were  delighted  with 
that  prospect,  so  they  set  to  work  with  a 
will.  They  searched  through  the  woods  until 
they  found  two  trees  of  the  same  size  with 
the  right  bend  for  sled  runners.  These  trees 
were  cut  down,  the  bark  removed  and  the 
rough  spots  hewn  off.  Then  cross  pieces 
were  fastened  on  wich  wooden  pins. 

The  back  and  middle  cross  pieces  were  cut 
from  thick  logs  to  make  them  level  with  the 
high  front  end,  but  the  logs  were  hollowed 
out  on  the  under  side,  between  the  runners, 
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so  they  wouldn't  be  too  heavy  or  drag  when 
going  over  rough  ground.  The  boys  next 
cut  a  slim,  straight  hickory  sapling  for  the 
tongue,  fastened  it  to  the  sled,  and  the  job 
was  finished. 

*'There!"  exclaimed  Mason.  '^It  isn't  very 
handsome,  but  it  will  carry  a  heavy  load  if 
we  have  a  little  snow." 

When  James  heard  that  the  oxen  Bright 
and  Sam  were  to  haul  the  logs  to  the  saw 
mill  and  bring  back  the  lumber  for  the  new 
house  he  begged  to  go  along  to  drive  them. 

''Oh,  but  we  shall  have  to  make  ever  so 
many  stops  along  the  way!"  said  Mason. 

''Yes,  we  are  going  to  invite  everybody  to 
Major  Carter's  house-raising,"  put  in  Mar- 
tin, giving  away  the  secret.  "You'd  get 
dreadfully  tired." 

"Ho,  so  that's  it !"  said  James.  "Well,  you 
needn't  think  I  am  going  to  miss  that  fun. 
I'm  going  to  ask  Major  Carter  if  I  can't  go 
along.  It's  his  sled,  if  you  did  make  it.  May- 
be Alonzo  can  go  along,  too.  What  would 
you  think  of  that?" 

Mason  and  Martin  didn't  think  much  of 
it,  as  you  can  imagine,  for  they  weren't  any 
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different  from  the  big  boys  of  today  who 
don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  ''kid 
brothers"  when  they  start  out  from  home. 

However,  Major  Carter  settled  the  ques- 
tions: ''J^-mes  and  Alonzo  can  go  along. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  room  on  the  sled. 
But  remember  you  will  have  to  walk  home 
and  watch  the  load.  You  won't  have  to  go 
all  the  way  to  Newburg  to  have  the  logs 
sawed.  Judge  Kingsbury  has  set  up  a  mill 
near  his  house  on  the  Ridge.  He  will  saw 
our  logs  for  us." 

''Oh,  good!"  said  James  and  Alonzo  in 
great  glee.  'We  can  go  to  see  Amos  Kings- 
bury. He  was  here  to  see  us  last  fall  and 
said  we  must  come  to  visit  him." 

"It  won't  be  much  of  a  visit,"  said  the 
major.  "You'll  have  to  hurry  back  with  the 
lumber.  Besides,  I  think  the  Kingsbury  chil- 
dren will  be  in  school.  They  have  a  larger 
school  on  the  ridge  than  we  have  here  in 
Cleveland,  and  it  doesn't  close  so  early  in 
the  spring." 

"Oh,  may  we  visit  the  school?"  begged 
Alonzo  and  James. 

"Why,  yes,  that's  a  good  idea,"  assented 
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Major  Carter.  "You'll  be  safer  there  than 
at  the  saw  mill.  You'll  stand  a  better  chance 
of  bringing  back  all  your  fingers  and  toes. 
You  may  visit  school  while  Mason  and  Mar- 
tin help  Judge  Kingsbury  to  saw  the  logs." 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
A  TRIP  ON  A  BOAT-SLED 

MASON  and  Martin  were  anxious 
to  take  their  new  boat-sled  upon 
its  maiden  voyage,  or  perhaps  I 
had  better  say  upon  its  first  slide,  for  they 
were  waiting  for  a  fall  of  snow  to  cover  the 
rough  and  muddy  road  that  led  to  the  saw 
mill  on  Kingsbury's  Creek. 

''I  don't  often  ask  for  snow  in  March," 
said  Major  Carter,  ''but  I  surely  would  ap- 
preciate enough  of  it  to  float  our  ox-boat." 

When  the  boys  awoke  one  morning  a  little 
later  to  find  about  an  inch  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  they  knew  at  once  that  the  day  for 
their  trip  to  the  ridge  had  arrived. 

Major  Carter,  David  Clark,  and  Major 
SpaflFord,  with  his  older  boys,  were  so  busy 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  the  frame 
of  the  house  that  they  decided  to  stick  to  the 
job  and  entrust  Mason  and  Martin  with  the 
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important  task  of  getting  the  lumber  from 
the  mill. 

James  hitched  the  oxen  to  the  huge  boat- 
sled  and  went  to  call  Alonzo. 

"All  aboard!"  he  shouted.  'The  boat 
leaves  in  five  minutes  V 

"Huh,"  grunted  Alonzo,  "I  could  catch  up 
with  that  boat  if  it  got  an  hour's  start! 
Bright  and  Sam  are  as  slow  as — well,  as  slow 
as  oxen.  I  don't  know  anything  pokier  than 
that." 

"Just  the  same  we'll  get  there,  and  you 
won't  if  you  don't  climb  aboard,"  rejoined 
James.  "No  stops  made  until  we  get  to 
Edwards'  farm." 

"Where  are  the  logs?"  asked  Alonzo.  "I 
thought  we  were  going  to  haul  logs  to  the 
mill." 

"What's  the  use  of  hauling  logs  all  that 
distance?  We  can  get  plenty  of  them  along 
the  way,"  answered  Martin. 

"But  we're  not  going  to  stop  to  cut  down 
trees  along  the  way,  are  we?"  asked  the  be- 
wildered Alonzo. 

"Well,  hardly,"  said  Mason,  "but  Mr. 
Gunn,  who  lives  not  far  from  Kingsbury's 
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mill,  has  cut  down  a  lot  of  timber  this  win- 
ter. He  told  your  father  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  it  hauled  away.  It  will  save  burning 
the  logs.  We  won't  have  to  wait  to  have  the 
logs  sawed,  for  Judge  Kingsbury  has  some 
timber  already  cut,  enough  for  this  trip  any- 
way.  While  we  are  bringing  it  back  they 
can  cut  the  other  logs." 

So  the  oxen  had  a  very  light  load  on  the 
way  to  the  mill  and  went  along  at  a  pretty 
good  speed — for  oxen. 

The  boys  enjoyed  their  ride,  but  were  glad 
to  stop  occasionally  to  see  the  settlers  who 
lived  along  the  way  and  to  invite  them  to  the 
house-raising. 

The  first  stop  was  at  the  cabin  of  Rodol- 
phus  Edwards,  who  lived  about  three  miles 
east  of  the  square.  He  came  to  Cleveland 
in  1798  and  lived  for  a  while  near  the  river. 
When  malaria,  or  "fever  and  ague,"  as  it  was 
called,  raged  in  the  settlement,  Mr.  Edwards 
moved  away  from  the  swamps  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cuyahoga. 

The  next  stop  was  at  Doan's  Corners, 
where  Nathaniel  Doan,  the  blacksmith,  had 
his  shop.    Such  a  jolly  place  to  visit!  James 
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and  Alonzo  loved  to  watch  Mr.  Doan  as  he 
worked  at  the  forge,  and  Mason  and  Martin 
were  especially  anxious  to  talk  to  Seth  Doan, 
who  was  about  their  own  age  and  a  nephew 
of  the  blacksmith.  But  this  morning  their 
visit  was  hurried,  for  they  had  a  full  day's 
work  before  them.  The  folks  at  the  Corners 
were  pleased  to  accept  Major  Carter's  invita- 
tion to  the  house-raising. 

"We'll  be  there  in  full  force,''  they  prom- 
ised, ''and  bring  our  appetites  with  us.  If  we 
have  as  much  fun  as  we  did  at  the  log  roll- 
ing bee,  we  wouldn't  miss  this  raising  bee 
for  anything!" 

From  the  Corners  they  drove  south  about 
two  miles  until  they  came  to  the  settlement 
on  the  ridge.  James  and  Alonzo  stopped  at 
the  little  school  house  to  see  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  settlement  and  Mason  and 
Martin  went  for  the  logs. 

When  the  boys  reached  the  saw-mill, 
they  found  that  Judge  Kingsbury  had  a 
pile  of  lumber  ready  for  them.  He  told 
them  to  unload  their  logs  on  the  skid- 
way  so  they  would  be  ready  for  sawing.  Of 
course,  it  was  a  much  simpler  matter  to  un- 
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load  the  heavy  logs  than  it  had  been  to  get 
them  upon  their  sled,  but  by  the  time  they 
had  finished  it  was  noon  and  the  boys  were 
ready  for  dinner. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  invited  them  to  go  home 
with  him  for  a  bit  of  something  hot  to  eat. 
His  house  was  larger  and  finer  than  any 
other  in  this  part  of  the  Western  Reserve. 
It  was  a  frame  house  like  the  one  Major  Car- 
ter was  putting  up,  and  it  seemed  grand  to 
Mason  and  Martin,  who  lived  in  a  log  cabin. 

They  tip-toed  into  the  house  and  were 
seated  stiffly  and  properly  in  Mrs.  Kings- 
bury's parlor. 

Then  that  gentle  lady  herself  came  in  to 
welcome  them  and  began  to  ask  about  peo- 
ple "down  in  the  city,''  as  the  little  settle- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  Cuyahoga  was 
called.  They  had  so  much  to  tell  her  that 
they  forgot  their  stiffness  and  talked  with 
much  enthusiasm  about  their  morning's  trip 
and  about  the  coming  house-raising. 

"I'll  surely  be  there  to  help  Mrs.  Carter 
prepare  dinner  for  the  men.  I  am  very  anx- 
ious to  see  my  old  neighbors.  You  know  we 
lived  not  far  from  Carter's  Tavern  when  we 
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came  to  this  new  land.  Those  were  dreadful 
times,  but  the  Carters  were  very  kind  to  us 
and  we  pulled  through/'  said  Mrs.  Kings- 
bury. 

''Oh,  please  tell  us  about  that  time,"  urged 
Mason.  'Tve  heard  Major  Carter  say  you 
were  the  bravest  woman  he  had  ever 
known." 

"Did  he  really  say  that  ?  Well,  I  value  his 
opinion,  but  I'm  afraid  he  was  flattering  me 
a  bit.  But  come  into  the  kitchen  and  have 
a  bowl  of  hot  soup  and  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
I'll  try  to  tell  you  something  of  our  first  year 
in  the  Western  Reserve." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
MRS.  KINGSBURY'S  STORY 

MASON  and  Martin  were  sitting  in 
the  big,  comfortable  kitchen  of 
Judge  Kingsbury's  farm  house, 
or  mansion,  as  it  was  called  in  those  days, 
and  Mrs.  Kingsbury  had  given  each  a  bowl 
of  hot  soup  to  eat  with  the  lunch  they  had 
carried  from  home.  While  the  boys  were 
enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  big  fireplace  and 
the  generous  helpings  of  soup,  they  again 
begged  their  hostess  to  tell  them  something 
of  the  stirring  adventures  that  had  befallen 
her  and  her  family  when  they  came  to  the 
Western  Reserve  with  Moses  Cleaveland 
and  the  surveyors.  This  is  the  story  that 
Mrs.  Kingsbury  told. 

*'It  was  in  June,  1796,  almost  six  years 
ago,  that  we  started  from  our  home  in  New 
Hampshire.  Our  three  children,  Abagail, 
Amos,  and  Almon,  were  not  much  more  than 
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babies,  for  Abagail,  the  eldest,  was  only  four 
years  old.  My  nephew,  a  lad  of  twelve,  came 
with  us. 

''We  moved,  as  your  people  did,  in  a  bigr 
covered  wagon  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  and 
w^e  brought  along  a  horse  and  one  cow.  It 
took  us  several  long  and  weary  weeks  to 
reach  the  shore  of  the  lake.'' 

'Take  Erie?"  asked  Mason. 

"No,  we  came  up  to  Lake  Ontario.  There 
Mr.  Kingsbury  procured  a  boat.  It  was  only 
a  flat-bottomed  open  boat,  but  it  was  the  best 
we  could  get." 

"Like  the  bateau  that  brought  us  to  Qeve- 
land?" 

"Yes,  like  that  but  considerably  smaller 
than  your  boat.  We  could  sail  only  in  calm 
weather  and  we  had  to  follow  the  windings 
of  the  coast  line  pretty  closely.  Of  course, 
our  oxen,  horse,  and  cow  had  to  be  driven 
along  the  coast,  and  Mr.  Kingsbury  took 
care  of  them  while  my  nephew  and  I  man- 
aged the  boat  and  the  three  babies.  It  has 
always  been  a  wonder  to  me  that  none  of 
them  fell  overboard,  but,  at  last  we  reached 
the  head  of  navigation  on  Lake  Ontario  and 
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were  portaged  across  the  country  about 
thirty  miles  to  BuflFalo  creek/^ 

''It's  lucky  you  had  your  oxen  then,"  said 
Milton. 

"Yes,  they  and  the  horse  were  hitched 
together  to  pull  the  boat  across  the  country. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  portage, 
we  launched  our  little  boat  upon  Lake  Erie. 

''Before  we  sailed  we  were  joined  by 
Moses  Cleaveland,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
join  the  first  surveying  party  at  Buffalo. 
There  we  were  delayed  by  a  very  important 
business  matter.  It  was  a  council  with  the 
Indians  regarding  the  title  to  the  land  which 
the  New  Connecticut  Land  Co.  was  going 
to  have  surveyed.  That  council  was  held 
with  the  leaders  of  six  Indian  tribes,  so  it 
was  called  'The  Council  of  the  Six  Nations.'  " 

"Was  that  the  time  when  Gen.  Cleaveland 
paid  the  Indians  a,  thousand  dollars?  I've 
heard  Major  Carter  tell  about  that,"  asked 
Mason. 

"The  Indians  were  not  satisfied  with  a 
thousand  dollars.  Gen.  Cleaveland  had  to 
promise  to  pay  them  an  additional  thousand 
and  five  hundred  dollars  at  some  future  time. 
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Besides  that,  he  gave  them  two  beef  tattle 
and  a  quantity  of  whisky  so  that  they  might 
celebrate  their  bargain  with  a  feast." 

"The  Indians  don't  have  to  have  much  of 
an  excuse  for  a  celebration.  Some  of  them 
had  a  big  feast  just  west  of  the  river  a  few 
weeks  ago,"  remarked  Mason,  chuckling  to 
himself  at  the  remembrance  of  the  feast  at 
which  James  and  Alonzo  were  such  unwill- 
ing guests.  "But  please  go  on,  Mrs.  Kings- 
bury. Did  your  family  come  to  Cleveland 
with  the  surveyors?" 

"We  came  to  Conneaut  with  them.  It  took 
us  only  a  week  to  sail  from  Buffalo  to  Con- 
neaut. I  shall  never  forget  the  day  we  ar- 
rived at  the  mouth  of  Conneaut  creek.  It 
was  the  Fourth  of  July,  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  men  ranged  themselves 
on  the  beach  and  fired  a  salute  of  fifteen 
rounds,  and  then  a  sixteenth  in  honor  of 
New  Connecticut.  Then  they  gave  three 
cheers  and  named  the  place  Port  Independ- 
ence. There  were,  in  all,  about  fifty  of  us  in 
the  party,  so  when  the  tents  were  put  up  the 
place  looked  like  a  little  city. 

'The  men  set  to  work  the  next  day,  cut- 
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ting  down  timber  for  a  log  store  house  to 
hold  the  provisions  for  the  surveyors.  You 
see  they  intended  to  make  the  place  their 
headquarters  for  several  months  while  they 
made  surveys  south  and  east  from  there. 

'^A  few  days  after  our  arrival,  Moses 
Cleaveland  held  a  parley  with  the  Indians  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  They  opened  their 
council  by  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  and 
friendship.  Then  the  Indians  wanted  to 
know  what  claim  the  white  men  had  to  the 
land  and  whether  they  intended  to  disturb 
the  Indians  in  their  possession  of  it.  Gen. 
Cleaveland  promised  them  that  they  would 
not  be  disturbed.  He  then  gave  them  pres- 
ents of  wampum  and  silver  trinkets  and  the 
Indians  gave  Moses  Cleaveland  a  curious 
peace  pipe. 

"After  the  council  Gen.  Cleaveland  left  to 
visit  the  site  of  the  town  that  was  to  bear 
his  name." 

''Did  the  surveyors  go  with  him?"  asked 
Martin. 

''Some  of  them.  Others  worked  around 
Conneaut  until  September.  When  they  left 
to  join  the  rest  of  their  party  they  were  good 
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enough  to  share  their  provisions  with  us.  It 
was  very  lucky  for  us  that  they  did  so,  for  in 
November  Mr.  Kingsbury  had  to  go  back  to 
New  Hampshire.  He  made  the  journey  on 
horseback,  by  way  of  Erie,  Buffalo  and  Al- 
bany, expecting  to  be  gone  not  more  than  six 
weeks. 

''When  he  reached  our  old  home  in  New 
Hampshire  he  was  taken  with  a  fever  and 
became  very  ill.  Before  he  had  recovered, 
in  fact  as  soon  as  he  could  ride  his  horse,  he 
started  back.  It  was  in  December  and  heavy 
snow  fell  almost  every  day  for  three  weeks. 
In  places  the  drifts  were  so  deep  that  the 
snow  came  up  to  the  chin  of  a  man  standing 
erect.  My  poor  husband,  with  only  an  In- 
dian guide  for  a  companion,  made  slow  prog- 
ress. Some  days  they  covered  only  a  few 
miles. 

"In  the  meantime  things  couldn't  have 
been  much  worse  with  us.  The  food  left  by 
the  surveyors  was  gone.  The  little  boys 
cried  for  bread  and  I  had  nothing  to  give 
them  but  the  nuts  we  had  gathered  in  the 
fall.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  better 
move  my  family  to  Erie  to  save  ourselves 
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from  starvation.  Could  I  hope  to  reach  there 
with  the  babies?  It  seemed  almost  hopeless, 
but  hunger  can  drive  one  to  attempt  the  im- 
possible/' 

"Yes,  I  know  that/'  put  in  Martin.    "I  re- 
member the  time  that  I  tried  to  jump  across         % 
a  twenty-foot  creek  when  the  dinner  horn         f 
blew.    Wow!    That  water  was  coldl" 

"Never  mind  about  that  now,"  said  Mason. 
"I  want  to  hear  the  rest  of  Mrs.  Kingsbury's 
story." 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
AT  THE  SAW-MILL 

1WAS  telling,"  said  Mrs.  Kingsbury, 
''about  those  dreadful  days  when  we 
were  waiting  so  anxiously  for  Mr. 
Kingsbury  to  return  from  his  trip  to  New 
Hampshire.  Although  I  knew  nothing  of 
his  illness,  I  felt  sure  that  something,  per- 
haps some  accident,  had  prevented  him  from 
reaching  home.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  one 
night  that  I  would  start  to  Erie  the  next 
morning.  It  was  either  that  or  starvation 
at  Conneaut,  for  all  our  supplies  were  gone. 
'Tmagine  my  delight  when  I  heard  the 
sound  of  someone  nearing  the  cabin  and  I 
rushed  out  to  discover  that  my  husband  was 
coming.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  almost  ex- 
hausted! The  horse  had  died  of  exposure 
and  Mr.  Kingsbury  had  struggled  along  for 
miles  on  foot,  almost  too  weary  to  plough 
through  the  heavy  snow. 
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*'He  could  not  rest  after  his  fearful  jour- 
ney. The  very  next  day  he  had  to  go  back  to 
Erie  for  food.  There  was  no  beaten  path, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  oxen  to 
travel  in  the  deep  snow,  he  had  to  drag  a 
heavy  hand  sled  with  him,  upon  which  he 
loaded  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  what  other 
food  he  was  able  to  buy  at  Erie.  We  cracked 
that  wheat  and  boiled  it  and  it  tasted  better 
than  the  finest  pudding  I  have  ever  eaten.'' 

''But  didn't  you  have  milk  from  your 
cow?"  asked  Martin.  ''You  said  you  brought 
one  with  you  from  New  Hampshire  when 
you  came  in  the  spring." 

"Oh,  but  I  forgot  to  tell  you  how  we  lost 
the  cow.  Since  we  had  no  other  feed  for  our 
oxen  and  the  cow,  my  nephew  cut  for  them 
the  small  twigs  or  browse  of  the  elm  and 
beech.  Cattle  as  well  as  deer  and  elk  can 
live  through  the  winter  upon  those  tender 
twigs.  My  nephew,  not  knowing  that  oak 
twigs  are  poisonous  to  cattle,  fed  some  of 
them  along  with  the  elm  and  beech  browse. 

"With  the  coming  of  March  and  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow,  we  dared  to  hope  that  the 
worst  of  our  troubles  were  over. 
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"I  remember  the  day  when  Mr.  Kingsbury 
heard  a  flock  of  wild  pigeons  flying  over 
head.  He  seized  the  old  musket  from  the 
wall  and  ran  out.  A  solitary  straggler  from 
the  flock  had  stopped  to  rest  upon  the  top- 
most branches  of  a  high  tree.  Mr.  Kings- 
bury aimed  as  if  his  life  depended  upon  that 
shot,  and  perhaps  it  did,  and  mine  also.  The 
bird  fell  with  the  first  shot  and  it  wasn't 
many  minutes  before  it  was  transferred  to 
the  pot. 

''After  a  few  days  another  flock  of  pigeons 
flew  over  our  cabin  and  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  get  several  of  them.  When  at  last 
the  ice  broke  up  my  nephew  went  fishing 
every  day.  So  between  fowl  and  fish  we 
didn't  fare  so  badly. 

'In  the  spring  of  1797  the  surveyors  under 
Seth  Pease  made  a  second  survey.  Two 
boats  with  provisions  sailed  into  the  harbor. 
One  was  unloaded  and  the  other  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Cuyahoga  River. 

"When  Mr.  Tinker,  the  boatman,  off'ered 
to  move  us  to  Cleveland  it  didn't  take  us  long 
to  decide  what  to  do. 

'Tt  was  in  June  that  we  arrived  in  Cleve- 
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land  and  were  welcomed  by  the  Carters  and 
the  Stiles.  We  lived  for  a  short  time  in  a 
little  cabin,  or  log  store  house,  west  of  the 
river.  It  had  been  built  ten  years  before  by 
traders  who  carried  flour  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Detroit.  That  summer  we  put  up  a  cabin 
east  of  the  river  and  when  we  moved  into  it 
I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  I  thought  my 
moving  days  were  over  for  a  while/' 

^'Why  did  you  move  again,  away  up  here 
on  the  ridge?"  asked  the  boys. 

'^To  escape  an  enemy  worse  than  hunger. 
It  was  the  dreaded  fever  and  chills  that 
drove  us  from  Cleveland.  Mr.  Kingsbury 
believed  the  swamp  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
was  responsible  for  the  fever.  That  is  why 
we  moved  out  here  to  be  on  higher  land. 
Other  settlers  came  with  us,  so  we  have  not 
lacked  neighbors.  We  have  a  good  spring 
near  the  house  and  an  obliging  little  fall  in 
the  brook  not  far  from  here  to  turn  our  mill 
wheel.  We  are  very  happy  and  contented 
here,  but  we  like  to  visit  Cleveland  to  see  our 
friends  who  were  so  kind  to  us  when  we 
were  homeless  and  discouraged.  That  is 
why  Mr.  Kingsbury  is  so  glad  to  be  able  to 
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help  Mr.  Carter  today  by  sawing  the  boards 
for  his  new  frame  house." 

''Oh,  that  reminds  us  that  we  had  better 
get  back  to  Cleveland  with  that  load  of  lum- 
ber. Goodbye,  Mrs.  Kingsbury.  Thank  you 
for  the  nice  lunch  and  for  the  interesting 
story." 

"Goodbye,  boys,  I  shall  see  you  at  the 
house-raising." 

Mason  and  Martin  hurried  away  to  the 
mill  to  load  their  boat-sled.  They  found  that 
not  quite  enough  boards  had  been  cut,  so 
they  begged  to  be  allowed  to  help. 

*'Do  you  know  anything  about  sawing 
logs?"  asked  Mr.  Kingsbury. 

''Nothing,"  answered  the  boys,  "but  we'd 
like  to  learn.  Perhaps  we  may  own  a  mill 
some  day." 

"That's  right,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Kingsbury, 
when  his  helper  at  the  mill  laughed  at  the 
boys^  ambition.  "Cleveland  needs  a  mill  and 
you  are  strong,  husky  lads  who  need  money. 

"Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do  to  help 
me.  You  can  roll  the  logs  down  to  the  car- 
riage.   But  be  careful  of  your  toes." 

With  a  heavy  cant  hook  they  rolled  a  log 
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upon  the  carrier  and  fastened  it  in  place  at 
the  head-block  with  large  hooks.  The  saw, 
with  a  slow  up  and  down  movement,  cut  off 
a  slab  from  one  side  of  the  log.  Then  it  was 
turned  until  all  four  sides  were  squared  and 
the  block  was  ready  to  be  sawed  into  long 
boards.  The  thickness  of  the  boards  was 
determined  by  the  turns  of  a  huge  iron 
screw. 

Mason  and  Martin  worked  very  carefully. 
How  proud  they  were  when  their  log  was  all 
sawed  up  into  nice,  straight  boards.  *Tt 
would  have  taken  us  a  week  to  hew  out  so 
many  boards,  and  they  wouldn't  be  straight 
and  even  like  these.  Isn't  machinery  won- 
derful?'' said  Mason,  fascinated  to  see  how 
easily  the  saw  was  moved  by  the  mill  wheel. 

'Tndeed,  machinery  is  wonderful,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Kingsbury.  'T  believe  that  some 
day  most  of  our  hard  work  will  be  done  by 
machinery." 

Of  course,  neither  the  judge  nor  the  two 
boys  could  know  how  true  was  his  prophecy. 
They  did  not  dream  that,  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  they  were  standing,  great  steel 
mills  filled  with  marvelous  machinery  would 
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•  some   day   employ  thousands   of  men   and 

speed  the  growth  of  Cleveland  from  a  little 
village  to  the  mighty  city  that  spreads  far 
beyond  the  old  town  of  Newburgh  and 
Kingsbury's  Run. 


CHAPTER  XXX 
THE  RIDGE  SCHOOL 

WHILE  Mason  and  Martin  were 
busy  at  the  saw  mill,  James  and 
Alonzo  had  a  very  interesting  visit 
at  the  Ridge  school.  It  was  the  first  time 
they  had  been  inside  a  real  school  room  since 
they  had  left  the  old  home  in  the  east.  The 
little  back  room  in  Carter's  tavern,  in  which 
Ann  Spafford  taught  less  than  a  score  of 
boys  and  girls,  could  not  be  compared  with 
the  school  house  on  the  ridge,  where  pupils 
gathered  from  as  far  north  as  Euclid  avenue 
at  Doan's  Corners  and  as  far  south  as  New- 
burgh  village. 

James  and  Alonzo  were  acquainted  with 
only  two  or  three  of  the  boys  who  attended 
the  Ridge  school.  They  knocked  rather 
timidly  at  the  school  house  door,  for  they 
were  somewhat  abashed  at  the  thought  of 
facing  a  group  of  strangers.     Their  knees 
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shook  and  their  faces  grew  red  with  em- 
barrassment when  Miss  Doan,  the  teacher, 
opened  the  door  and  asked  them  to  come  in. 

*'Have  you  come  to  visit  school?  Isn't 
that  nice?''  she  said  kindly.  ''This  is  Alonzo 
Carter,  I'm  sure,"  she  added.  Then  to 
James,  "and  aren't  you  one  of  Major  Spaf- 
ford's  boys?" 

"No,"  explained  James  in  great  confusion. 
"I'm  sure  I'm  not.  I-I  think  I'm  J-James 
Clark." 

'Why,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Doan.  "How 
could  I  have  made  such  a  mistake?  Come  up 
to  the  fire,  boys,  and  get  warm.  You  look 
half  frozen.  Surely  you  haven't  walked 
from  Cleveland  this  morning!" 

The  boys  explained  that  they  had  ridden 
on  a  boat-sled  upon  which  Mason  and  Mar- 
tin were  bringing  logs  to  the  sawmill  and 
that  the  boys  would  have  to  take  several 
trips  to  get  lumber  enough  for  Carter's  new 
frame  house. 

"A  new  house?  Well,  that's  fine!  Is  it  to 
be  built  this  spring?*' 

"The  frame  is  already  built.  It  is  to  be 
put  up  next  week,  and  everybody  is  invited 
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to  the  house-raising,"  said  the  boys,  very 
proud  to  be  the  first  to  tell  such  important 
news. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  the  school  room  had 
stopped  working  when  Alonzo  and  James 
entered,  and  one  or  two  of  the  boys  waved 
slyly  at  the  visitors.  When  they  heard  the 
invitation  a  buzz  of  talk  filled  the  room.  "A 
house-raising!  What  fun!"  That  meant 
that  their  fathers  would  spend  the  day  put- 
ting up  the  new  house,  so  of  course  the 
mothers  would  have  to  help  Mrs.  Carter 
with  the  big  dinner. 

After  the  interruption  the  school  settled 
down  to  the  usual  work.  It  was  the  usual 
program,  but  to  James  and  Alonzo  it  seemed 
very  unusual  and  interesting.  The  half  hour 
before  noon  was  spent  in  talking  about 
bears.  One  of  the  boys  started  the  lesson  by 
telling  Miss  Doan  that  his  father  had  seen  a 
big  brown  bear  in  a  nearby  woods  the  day 
before.  Immediately  all  the  other  boys  and 
girls  wanted  to  tell  what  they  knew  about 
bears. 

Now  Miss  Doan  was  a  nature  lover  and 
she  had  introduced  her  pupils  to  the  fascin- 
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ating  game  of  "Eye-Spy"  played  out  of 
doors  with  Mother  Nature.  They  had 
watched  the  arrival  of  the  first  feathered 
visitors  from  the  southland,  and  had  ob- 
served a  pair  of  squirrels  rearing  their  little 
family  in  an  old  hollow  chestnut  tree. 

Every  day  they  reported  the  interesting 
things  they  had  seen  in  their  "Eye-Spy" 
game.  Miss  Doan  usually  had  something  to 
tell  them,  but  when  they  began  to  talk  about 
bears  she  said,  "Now,  you  will  have  to  teach 
me  today.  I  know  very  little  about  bears, 
but  Edward  here  has  been  watching  a  bear 
ever  since  it  ventured  out  from  the  den  that 
he  discovered  down  by  the  river.  Edward, 
will  you  tell  us  what  you  have  learned  about 
bears?" 

A  tall,  lanky,  freckle-faced  boy,  who  sat  at 
the  back  of  the  room,  rose  bashfully  and  lum- 
bered awkwardly  toward  the  teacher's  desk. 
As  he  began  to  talk  his  bashfulness  left  him. 
He  was  a  true  naturalist  and  was  so  inter- 
ested in  his  subject  that  he  quite  forgot  to  be 
afraid  of  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  as  he 
told  what  he  had  found  out  about  bears. 

"The  bear  that  I  saw  was  scooping  for 
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fish,"  he  said.  ''He  was  so  busy  that  he  clean 
forgot  the  log  he  was  standing  on  was  slip- 
pery, and  he  fell  into  the  water.  My,  but  he 
looked  foolish.  He  pulled  himself  out  of  the 
creek  and  looked  around  to  see  if  any  other 
bear  was  watching  him.  When  he  found  out 
that  none  of  his  friends  had  seen  him  slip 
he  seemed  to  feel  better  and  went  to  scoop- 
ing again.  When  .he  had  caught  a  good 
mess  of  fish  he  looked  them  all  over  and  ate 
the  best  of  the  lot.  Then  he  grunted.as  much 
as  to  say.  Well,  I  feel  better  now.'  " 

''What  else  besides  fish  do  bears  like?" 
asked  one  of  the  little  boys. 

"Well,  he  ufsually  eats  all  the  green  berries 
he  can  find,  after  the  fishing  season  is  over. 
The  green  berries  make  him  feel  mean  and 
he  gets  dreadfully  cranky,  for  when  the 
strawberries  and  raspberries  get  ripe  he 
feeds  on  them  and  they  sweeten  up  his  dis- 
position. But  after  a  month  or  two  of  such 
a  diet  he  hankers  after  a  change  and  then  he 
hunts  for  ant  hills." 

"Ant  hills  r  echoed  his  listaiers.  'What 
for?" 

"Why,  for  the  ants,  of  course.     It  does 
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seem  strange  for  a  big  clumsy  bear  to  be 
able  to  catch  ants.  This  is  how  he  does  it. 
He  paws  around  in  the  ant  hill  until  his  paw 
is  covered  with  the  little  ants  and  then  he 
licks  them  off  the  back  of  his  paw.  That 
way  he  doesn't  get  any  dirt  in  his  mouth/' 

''Tell  us  some  more/'  the  boys  and  girls 
begged. 

''A  bear  sometimes  drinks  through  the 
hair  on  the  back  of  his  paw,"  went  on  Ed- 
ward. "Why?  Because  sometimes  the 
water  needs  to  have  dirt  strained  out." 

"Do  bears  hunt  rabbits  and  mice?"  asked 
one  of  the  pupils. 

"Not  often,"  answered  Edward,  "unless 
the  other  food  is  scarce.  Sometimes  in  June, 
when  the  weather  gets  too  hot  for  his  winter 
fur  coat,  he  travels  zigzag  all  over  the  woods 
trying  to  rub  off  the  old  fur  on  the  bushes. 
Anyone  seeing  him  ambling  around  would 
think  he  was  hunting  rabbits  instead  of 
bushes. 

"After  he  gets  his  new  coat  he  is  very 
proud.    Just  like  a  boy  with  a  new  suit." 

Edward  was  so  interested  in  his  subject, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  so  eager  to  hear  more 
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about  bears,  that  he  might  have  talked  all 
day  if  Miss  Doan,  glancing  at  the  hour  glass 
on  her  desk,  hadn't  interrupted  the  talk. 

^Tm  sorry,  Edward,"  she  said,  "but  it  is 
past  noon  and  we  shall  have  to  stop  and  eat 
our  lunches.  Some  other  day  we  want  to 
hear  the  rest  of  your  story.  Don't  we,  boys 
and  girls?'' 

"Yes,  teacher,"  they  shouted.  They  said 
it  as  if  they  meant  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 
HOME  AGAIN 

THE  noon  recess  hour  at  the  Ridge 
school  house  was  almost  as  much 
fun  as  a  picnic.  None  of  the  pupils 
went  home  for  lunch,  although  three  or  four 
of  the  boys  and  girls  lived  just  across  the 
road  from  the  school.  Most  of  them  how- 
ever had  a  walk  of  two  or  three  miles  every 
morning  and  night. 

Now,  two  or  three  miles  over  paved  roads 
is  just  a  pleasant  little  jaunt,  but  there  were 
no  paved  roads  in  those  days.  Indeed,  what 
tho'se  early  settlers  called  roads  were  noth- 
ing better  than  Indian  trails.  In  winter  the 
snow  was  often  piled  in  such  deep  drifts  that 
the  little  tots  in  the  beginners'  class  could 
not  have  got  to  school  if  some  of  the  big  boys 
had  not  carried  them  part  of  the  way. 

When  the  snows  melted  and  the  warm 
spring    sunshine    thawed    out    the    frozen 
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ground  it  was  even  more  of  a  struggle  to 
plow  through  the  mud  than  it  had  been  to 
wade  through  the  deep  snow  drifts. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  had  calfskin  boots 
counted  themselves  very  lucky,  for  the  oozy, 
sticky  mud  had  an  unpleasant  way  of  getting 
into  low  brogans  and  pulling  them  right  off. 

So  you  can  understand  why  the  pupils  in 
the  Ridge  school  did  not  waste  their  en- 
ergies or  their  shoe  leather  trying  to  go 
home  for  lunch. 

When  the  noon  hour  arrived  Miss  Doan 
and  her  pupils  brought  out  lunch  baskets 
generously  filled  and  if  the  weather  was  cool, 
they  gathered  before  the  fireplace  to  eat, 
talk,  laugh  and  sing.  The  lunches  weren't 
particularly  dainty,  perhaps,  but  they  were 
satisfying  to  the  appetites  of  boys  and  girls 
who  had  breakfasted  at  six  o'clock. 

There  were  thick  slices  of  Johnny  cake 
and  salt-rising  bread,  sometimes  spread  with 
molasses  or  made  into  sandwiches  with 
slices  of  salt  pork.  Are  you  wondering  why 
they  did  not  carry  fruit  in  their  lunches? 

I  suppose  few  of  those  boys  and  girls  had 
tasted   an   apple   since  they  left   their   old 
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homes  in  the  east.  A  few  young  orchards 
had  been  planted  from  seeds  that  the  settlers 
brought  with  them  from  the  old  orchards  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  But,  of 
course,  the  young  trees  had  not  begun  to 
bear  at  the  time  of  this  story,  so  the  children 
could  not  carry  apples  in  their  lunch  baskets. 

Neither  could  they  have  brought  oranges 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  none  of  them 
had  ever  seen  an  orange. 

They  did,  however,  have  little  cookies 
filled  with  dried  berries,  and  they  had  plenty 
of  hickory  nuts  and  walnuts,  so  they  didn't 
fare  so  badly. 

After  they  had  eaten  their  lunches  some  of 
the  smaller  boys  and  girls  played  London 
Bridge  and  drop  the  handkerchief.  The  older 
ones  played  mill,  a  game  somewhat  like 
checkers,  in  which  beans  and  little  colored 
stones  were  moved  about,  or  another  game 
called  making  the  cat's  cradle,  played  with  a 
long  piece  of  string  which  was  twisted  and 
criss-crossed  about  the  fingers  of  the 
players. 

James  and  Alonzo  were  having  such  a 
good  time  that  the  noon  hour  passed  too 
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swiftly.  "It's  just  like  going  to  a  party/' 
they  declared  to  Miss  Doan.  '"We  hope  that 
Mason  and  Martin  won't  call  for  us  before 
school  is  out.  We  don't  want  to  miss  a  single 
thing  here." 

''You  must  come  again  when  the  boys 
make  another  trip  to  the  mill/'  said  Miss 
Doan. 

That  afternoon,  in  the  midst  of  an  excit- 
ing ''spell  down/'  Mason  and  Martin  did 
call,  or  rather  send  for  the  boys.  It  was 
Rex,  their  big  black  shepherd  dog,  that 
really  called  for  them.  Rex  had  been  to  the 
mill  with  the  older  boys  while  James  and 
Alonzo  were  visiting  the  school. 

When  Mason  and  Martin  started  home 
with  the  load  of  lumber  Rex  was  plainly 
worried  because  James  and  Alonzo  were  not 
with  them.  As  the  oxen  slowly  wended 
their  way  past  the  school  house,  Martin 
called  to  Rex,  "Go  and  get  'em !"  The  wise 
old  dog  didn't  have  to  ask  "whom?"  or 
"where?"  He  went  tearing  down  the  path 
to  the  school  house  door,  barking  loudly  as 
if  to  say,  "Come  on !  Hurry  if  you  want  a 
ride!"     When  the  boys  did  not  appear  at 
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once  he  began  to  thump  vigorously  with  his 
tail  upon  the  school  house  door. 

Miss  Doan  came  to  see  what  all  the  fuss 
was  about  and  Rex  went  bounding  into  the 
school  room  without  any  invitation.  Wag- 
ging his  tail  joyously,  he  rushed  over  to 
James  and  Alonzo,  who  were  making  all 
haste  to  get  ready  for  the  homeward  trip. 

''Get  down,  Rex,'*  said  James  sternly,  and 
the  dog,  deciding  that  the  boys  needed  no 
further  urging,  became  quiet  and  looked 
about  the  room. 

You'd  have  thought  he  was  an  inspector 
who  had  come  to  see  how  the  work  was 
going  on  at  that  school.  He  peered  into  the 
books  that  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  were 
trying  to  read  and  gazed  with  great  interest 
at  the  copy  books  in  which  others  were 
trying  to  write.  Then  he  walked  calmly 
over  to  the  water  bucket  and  without  asking 
the  teacher's  permission  took  a  drink  right 
from  the  bucket ! 

How  the  children  laughed  and  how  dread- 
fully embarrassed  James  and  Alonzo  felt 
about  it!  They  were  quite  sure  that  Miss 
Doan  would  be  so  angry  that  she  would 
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never  want  them  to  visit  her  school  again. 
When  they  dared  to  look  at  her  they  found 
that  she  was  laughing  with  the  others  and 
didn't  seem  a  bit  angry. 

*'Good-bye,  boys,"  she  called.  "We  shall 
all  see  you  at  the  house  raising/'  And  then, 
"Good-bye,  Rex,  come  again!'' 

Rex  wagged  his  tail  knowingly  then  sud- 
denly remembering  the  need  of  haste,  if  they 
were  to  catch  up  with  Mason  and  Martin,  he 
tore  out  of  the  school  house  as  rapidly  as  he 
had  entered.  James  and  Alonzo  ran  after 
him  and  before  long  they  overtook  the  slow- 
ly moving  ox  team.  The  warm  spring  sun- 
shine had  melted  most  of  the  snow  that  had 
fallen  the  night  before,  so  the  oxen  had  to 
pull  hard  to  drag  the  heavy  load  over  the 
muddy  road. 

It  was  dusk  before  they  reached  home.  As 
the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon  they  saw, 
silhouetted  against  the  brightness,  a  flock  of 
wild  geese  flying  toward  the  lake. 

"If  those  geese  decide  to  spend  the  night 
in  the  marsh  father  may  be  lucky  enough  to 
get  some  of  them,"  said  Alonzo. 
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"They  won't  stop  near  Cleveland.  They 
are  flying  too  high,"  said  Mason.  "We  won't 
have  goose  for  supper  tonight." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth 
when  there  sounded  a  loud  "honk,  honk" 
above  them  and  another  flock  of  geese,  trav- 
eling so  low  that  the  boys  could  see  plainly 
the  shining  gray  of  their  breast  feathers, 
flew  right  over  their  heads. 

The  boys  were  so  startled  that  they  almost 
forgot  the  old  flint-lock  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  with  the  hope  of  running 
across  some  game. 

Mason  was  the  first  to  come  to  his  senses. 
He  seized  the  gun  and  fired  into  the  triangle 
of  birds.  One  of  the  geese  fell  and  Rex  set 
out  to  retrieve  it. 

He  came  back  with  a  plump  young  goose 
in  his  mouth,  offering  it  to  the  boys  as 
proudly  as  if  he  had  caught  it,  instead  of 
merely  picking  it  up. 

"It's  a  good  one,"  said  James.  "But  it's  a 
shame  you  didn't  get  that  great  big  one  that 
was  flying  ahead." 

"That's  the  leader  of  the  flock,"  explained 
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Martin.  "He  is  an  old  gander  and  probably 
as  tough  as  shoe  leather.  The  strongest  and 
biggest  gander  is  always  the  leader." 

"He  may  be  the  strongest,"  remarked  Ma- 
son, "but  he  isn't  very  wise  or  he  wouldn't 
have  led  his  flock  so  close  to  the  ground. 

"It  is  getting  late  and  they  were  probably 
looking  for  a  place  to  spend  the  night,"  said 
Alonzo. 

"So  are  we,"  laughed  the  others.  "And 
here  it  is,"  they  said  a  few  moments  later  as 
they  saw  in  the  distance  a  light  shining  out 
from  the  windows  of  their  own  home. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 
A  HOUSE-RAISING 

WHAT  if  it  should  rain?  I  do  hope 
tomorrow  will  be  a  nice  sun- 
shiny day,"  said  Peggy  Clark  to 
her  little  friend,  Laura  Carter. 

"So  do  I,''  answered  Laura.  "Mother 
says  I  may  wear  my  new  pink  calico  dress  if 
it  doesn't  rain." 

Now  these  little  girls  weren't  talking 
about  Easter  Sunday,  as  you  might  have 
imagined.  They  were  hoping  that  Mistress 
April  would  send  her  brightest  sunshine  for 
Major  Carter's  house-raising,  the  event  for 
which  the  little  pioneer  children  of  Cleve- 
land had  long  been  planning  and  waiting. 
And  no  wonder,  for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren for  miles  around  would  gather  in  the 
little  settlement  to  work,  feast  and  play. 

That  is,  the  men,  women,  and  older  chil- 
dren would  work,  the  little  children  would 

play,  and  all  would  enjoy  the  feast  of  good 
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things  that  Mrs.  Carter  and  the  women  of 
the  village  had  prepared. 

The  housewives  had  been  busy  baking 
bread  and  beans  in  their  fireplace  ovens. 
Crispy  loaves  of  brown  bread  and  Johnny 
cake,  big  earthen  pots  of  pork  and  beans, 
bowls  of  doughnuts  and  crullers,  and  pies  by 
the  dozen  were  spread  out  on  long  tables  in 
the  Carter  kitchen,  waiting  for  the  morrow. 

The  next  day  April  was  in  her  mildest 
mood.  The  sky  was  so  blue,  the  air  so  balmy 
and  the  sunshine  so  bright  that  the  wild 
plums  and  cherries  burst  into  full  bloom  and 
filled  the  air  with  delicious  perfume.  The 
bees  discovered  the  sweet  blossoms  and  be- 
gan their  search  for  the  hidden  nectar.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robin  decided  that  it  was  high 
time  for  them  to  begin  their  spring  building. 
Little  baby  squirrels  ventured  out  from  their 
dark  nests  to  nibble  the  tender  leaf  buds  and 
to  bask  in  the  sun  dreaming  their  little  inter- 
rupted dreams,  for  there  were  many  sounds 
in  the  spring  woods  to  bring  sudden  alarm 
to  the  timid  little  creatures.  They  had  not 
yet  learned  that  the  loud  drumming  of  the 
partridge  and  the  sudden  call  of  the  wild 
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goose  portended  no  danger,  and  that  the 
silent,  swooping  or  slinking  foe  is  more  to  be 
feared  than  any  noisy,  boisterous  bird  or 
beast. 

But  we  must  get  back  to  the  house-raising. 
It  was  still  very  early  in  the  morning  when 
the  first  families  arrived.  They  all  gathered 
at  Carter's  Tavern  to  rest  a  while  and 
to  drink  a  cup  of  coffee.  Then  they  formed 
a  merry  procession  and  marched  to  the  site 
of  the  building.  The  men  had  first  of  all  to 
fasten  a  pulley  block  to  a  tree  that  stood  in 
line  with  the  frames  that  were  to  be  raised 
into  place.  The  frames  were  lying  on  the 
ground. 

I  was  going  to  say  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  but  they  weren't  exactly  flat,  but 
overlapped,  shingle  fashion.  The  posts  of 
each  section  were  in  place  so  that  when 
raised  to  an  upright  position  they  would  re- 
quire no  further  moving.  The  sections  were 
made  of  cherry  and  walnut  logs  that  had 
been  hewn  and  squared  into  heavy  posts  and 
beams,  and  then  mortised  and  pinned  firmly 
together.  Lifting  those  heavy  sections  into 
place  was  no  child's  play.     It  took  the  com- 
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bined  strength  of  all  the  men  to  raise  them. 

Major  Carter  took  charge  of  the  work,  of 
course,  not  only  because  it  was  his  house, 
but  also  because  he  was  the  strongest  man  in 
all  New  Connecticut,  and  his  voice  boomed 
out  like  a  bull  moose's. 

''Now,  boys,  all  together ! 

'^Hee-oh-HEE!"  he  shouted  and  they 
lifted  together,  as  one  man. 

"Hee-e-oh-HEET' — up  it  goes  another 
foot! 

''Hee-e-oh-HEET'  again  and  again  he 
called  and  the  frame  rises  higher  and  higher. 
"Steady,  there!  Now  the  pike  poles!  Hold 
her,  boys  !'* 

Muscles  of  iron  held  the  timbers  steadily 
until  the  pulley  rope  was  snubbed  around  a 
nearby  tree.  Then  the  weight  was  lifted  for 
a  moment  from  straining  shoulders  and  the 
workers  got  their  breath  for  another  mighty 
heave.  The  men  who  had  no  pike  poles 
pulled  upon  the  rope  as  the  others  lifted. 

''Hee-e-ho-HEE!''  there  it  goes,  foot  by 
foot,  until  the  massive  frame  stands  upright! 

The  women  and  children,  who  were 
watching  from  a  safe  distance,  gave  a  rous- 
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ing  cheer  as  the  section  rose  to  its  place  and 
the  women  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
first  two  sections  were  fastened  together 
with  tie  beams  and  the  men  were  able  to 
rest  for  a  while. 

After  a  few  minutes  they  went  to  work 
again  with  new  vigor.  All  morning  they 
labored  and  the  woods  echoed  with  Major 
Carter's  booming  voice  as  he  gave  the  com- 
mands. By  noon  the  entire  frame  was  in 
place,  all  the  sections  fastened  firmly  to- 
gether, and  the  hardest  work  was  over. 

"Well,  boys/'  said  Major  Carter,  glancing 
at  the  sun  that  rode  high  above  them,  "it's 
dinner  time  and  I  believe  you've  earned  your 
dinner.  Let's  go  back  to  the  Tavern  and  see 
what  the  good  women  have  ready." 

And  their  noon  day  meal  was  a  true  house- 
raising  feast.  I  won't  try  to  tell  you  all  the 
good  things  that  were  spread  before  them. 
But  the  food  simply  melted  away  like  a 
heavy  snow  under  a  warm  April  sun. 

The  children  who  waited  outside  the 
tavern  and  occasionally  peeped  through  the 
door  began  to  be  anxious  lest  there  should 
be  nothing  left  for  the  second  table.     But 
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they  had  no  reason  to  worry.  There  was 
plenty  of  everything  from  potatoes  to  pud- 
ding— and  such  pudding!  It  had  been 
steamed  for  hours  in  a  big  kettle  that  hung 
in  the  fireplace  and  it  was  rich  with  suet, 
sweet  with  maple  sugar  and  crowded  with 
wild  berries,  cherries  and  grapes  that  had 
been  dried  the  summer  before  and  had  been 
kept  for  just  such  a  feast  as  this. 

After  dinner  the  men  hurried  right  back 
to  work,  for  they  were  eager  to  help  Major 
Carter  as  much  as  possible  while  daylight 
lasted.  The  boards  that  had  been  cut  at 
Kingsbury's  mill  were  piled  up  and  ready 
to  be  nailed  on  the  frame. 

One  of  the  settlers  who  had  worked  as  a 
carpenter  before  he  came  to  Ohio  had  given 
Major  Carter  much  valuable  help.  After 
laying  out  the  frame  he  had  shaped  the  raft- 
ers so  that  they  could  be  fitted  into  place 
without  any  trouble. 

The  workers  scattered  to  all  parts  of  the 
new  building.  Some  were  on  the  roof  nail- 
ing on  boards  to  support  the  shingles,  others 
putting  up  siding.  The  men  laughed  and 
joked  as  they  worked,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
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shouted  as  they  gathered  up  the  little  pieces 
of  boards  that  fell  to  the  ground. 

These  little  pieces  made  splendid  building 
blocks  for  the  smallest  children  and  they 
were  soon  busy  at  house  building  also. 

After  they  grew  tired  of  the  blocks  the 
little  tots  and  the  older  children,  too,  went 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  lake  and  had  an  ad- 
venture that  I  will  tell  you  about  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 
AN  INTERESTING  FAMILY 

THE  boys  and  girls  who  were  too 
small  to  help  with  the  building  of 
Carter's  new  house  had  been  busy 
at  building  play  houses  with  the  blocks  that 
fell  under  the  saws  of  the  workmen.  When 
they  grew  tired  of  this  they  wandered  back 
to  the  tavern,  where  their  mothers  and  big 
sisters  were  preparing  the  evening  meal  for 
the  builders.  The  kitchen  was  so  crowded 
with  busy  women  and  girls  that  the  little 
children  were  very  much  in  the  way. 

'^We  can't  find  any  fun  here  in  all  this 
work/'  complained  little  Lucy. 

"That's  too  bad,"  said  her  mother.  'Ter- 
haps  we  can  find  something  for  you  to  do." 

"Here  is  a  box  of  spoons  that  ought  to  be 
scoured.  Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  see  how 
bright  and  shining  you  can  get  them  if  you 
rub  and  scour  with  all  your  might?     Here 
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are  some  trenchers  that  you  might  scour  too. 
Sit  down  on  this  bench,  out  here  in  the  sun, 
and  I  will  bring  the  scouring  sand  and  the 
polishing  cloths/'  said  Mrs.  Carter. 

The  children  seated  themselves  on  the 
bench  that  stood  just  outside  the  kitchen 
door.  Each  took  one  or  two  of  the  pewter 
spoons  from  the  box  resolved  to  make  them 
as  bright  as  silver — but  alas,  Mrs.  Carter 
could  find  no  scouring  sand. 

''I  declare,"  she  exclaimed,  "the  sand  box 
is  empty.    That  is  too  bad." 

"Oh  let  me  go  after  some  more  scouring 
sand,"  offered  Peggy.  "I  often  get  it  for 
mother." 

"ril  go  too,"  said  Laura. 

"Oh,  please  let  us  go  with  you,"  begged 
all  the  little  boys  and  girls. 

"You  may  go,"  said  their  mothers,  "if  you 
will  keep  close  to  Laura  and  Peggy  and  be 
careful  not  to  fall  down  the  sand  bank  into 
the  water." 

They  promised  faithfully  to  be  careful, 
and  with  whoops  of  joy  they  started  off  for 
the  lake. 

Close   to   the  beach  was   a  bank  of   fine 
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yellow  sand  almost  as  soft  as  clay,  that  the 
housewives  of  that  day  used  in  place  of 
scouring  bricks  or  cleaning  powder  to 
brighten  up  their  pewter  dishes. 

Are  you  wondering  why  a  trip  down  the 
lake  was  such  a  treat  to  those  little  boys  and 
girls  that  they  begged  to  go  with  Laura  and 
Peggy?  Of  course  it  was  no  new  experience 
to  the  children  who  lived  in  Cleveland,  but 
to  the  little  folks  who  came  from  Doan's 
Corners,  and  from  the  Ridge  and  Newburg 
Town,  a  sight  of  Lake  Erie  and  a  chance  to 
play  upon  the  beach  was  a  real  event,  and 
they  raced  along  in  great  excitement. 

The  lake  bank  was  steep  and  high  at  the 
place  where  the  scouring  sand  was  found,  so 
Peggy  and  Laura  called  out  as  they  neared 
the  lake  shore,  ''Come  back  here,  all  of  you. 
We  are  going  to  take  hold  of  hands  and  walk 
slowly.  We  don't  want  anyone  to  fall  over 
the  bank  and  to  have  to  be  fished  out  of  the 
water." 

''Oh,  aren't  we  going  to  climb  down  the 
bank  and  play  along  the  beach?"  they  said, 
greatly  disappointed. 

"Yes,  you  may  climb  down,  but  Laura  and 
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I  want  to  be  there  to  see  that  you  don't  roll 
down.  Have  you  forgotten  what  your 
mothers  said?"  asked  Peggy.  "Shall  we  go 
back?" 

"Oh,  we'll  be  good,"  promised  the  little 
folks.    "Please  don't  go  back." 

So  they  walked  quietly  beside  Laura  and 
Peggy  through  the  woods  that  bordered  the 
bank  of  the  lake.  As  they  drew  near  to  a 
giant  maple  that  overhung  the  bank,  Laura 
saw  a  queer  little  face  framed  in  a  dark  open- 
ing of  the  hollow  trunk. 

"Hush,"  she  whispered,  crouching  behind 
a  fallen  tree. 

The  other  children  stooped  beside  her, 
watching  breathlessly  to  see  what  might 
come  from  the  black  hole  in  the  maple. 

The  funny  little  face  appeared  again,  a 
pair  of  twinkling  brown  eyes  glanced  about 
and  two  broad  little  ears  were  pricked  up  to 
catch  the  faintest  sound,  but  so  quiet  were 
the  watching  children  that  the  wary  crea- 
ture neither  saw  nor  heard  them.  He  began 
to  creep  slowly  and  carefully  down  the  side 
of  the  tree.  His  fur  showed  long  black- 
tipped  hairs  on  his  brown  back  and  white- 
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tipped  ones  on  his  breast.  His  fluffy  round 
tail  was  ringed  with  black  bands.  As  he 
crept  head  first  down  the  big  maple  tree  the 
children  saw  that  he  clung  to  the  rough  bark 
with  forepaws  that  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  little  black  hands,  with  three  long  fin- 
gers and  two  short  ones.  The  boys  and  girls 
knew  at  once  what  he  was.  Have  you 
guessed?    A  raccoon. 

He  crept  out  of  the  nest  in  the  hollow 
maple  and  picked  his  way  carefully  down 
the  steep  bank.  The  children  stood  up  and 
peered  between  the  trees  to  see  what  he 
would  do.  It  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Raccoon  was  hunting  for  his  supper.  He 
dug  into  the  sand  with  his  little  black  hands 
until  he  found  something  that  looked  good 
to  him.  They  were  mussels,  or  fresh  water 
clams,  the  kind  that  you  often  found  upon 
the  beach. 

The  raccoon  dug  away  until  he  had  un- 
covered three  or  four  clams.  Did  he  eat  them 
then?  Not  he.  He  carried  them  over  to  the 
lake,  and  wading  into  the  water  he  washed  | 
and  scrubbed  and  washed  and  scrubbed 
those  clams  just  as  your  mother  scrubs  pota- 
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toes  before  baking  them.  When  they  were 
clean  enough  to  suit  Mr.  Raccoon  he  cracked 
two  of  the  clams  and  ate  them.  The  other 
two  he  carried  back  to  the  maple  tree. 

''Do  you  think  there  are  baby  coons  in  the 
nest?"  whispered  little  Lucy.  "Let's  go  and 
see. 

"We'd  better  not,"  said  Laura.  "Did  you 
notice  that  fellow's  sharp  teeth.  He  may 
decide  to  use  them  if  we  disturb  his  family. 
I  shouldn't  like  to  climb  up  to  his  front 
door." 

*  We  probably  wouldn't  see  anything  if  we 
looked  into  that  hollow  tree,"  said  Peggy. 
"It's  dark  as  night  in  there.  Besides,  if  we 
don't  alarm  them  we  may  have  a  chance  later 
to  watch  the  family.  I've  heard  father  say 
the  little  coons  leave  the  nest  some  time  in 
May." 

",0h,  we  will  surely  come  to  see  them  some 
time,"  said  the  others,  "and  now  may  we  go 
down  to  the  beach?" 

"Come  on,"  said  Peggy,  "Laura  and  I  will 
help  you  to  get  down." 

One  by  one  the  little  children  clambered 
'down  the  bank,  holding  the  hands  of  the 
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older  girls,  and  every  boy  and  girl  got  down 
safely. 

There  they  romped  in  the  sand  for  a  time 
before  they  dug  out  a  bucketful  of  scouring 
powder  and  hurried  back  to  the  tavern. 

It  didn't  take  long,  so  industriously  did 
they  rub  and  scrub,  to  shine  the  pewter,  and 
when  that  was  done  they  were  allowed  to 
help  set  the  long  tables  for  supper. 

The  men  worked  as  long  as  there  was  day- 
light, but  when  the  sun  slipped  out  of  sight 
they  climbed  down  from  the  new  house 
and  surveyed  their  handiwork  witH  great 
pride. 

"Fm  proud  of  it,"  said  Major  Carter,  *'and 
when  we  move  in  I  want  all  of  you  to  come 
to  the  house  warming.  I  promise  you  that 
you  won't  have  to  do  a  stroke  of  work  any 
heavier  than  stirring  your  coffee." 

"It  sounds  good,"  they  all  agreed. 

"And  how  about  something  to  eat  right 
now?"  suggested  the  major. 

"That  sounds  good,  too,"  they  said  as  they 
started  toward  the  tavern. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 
A  GAY  EVENING 

THE  pewter  bowls  and  trenchers  had 
been  scrubbed  and  rubbed  to  an 
amazing  brightness.  The  long  tables 
were  neatly  set  for  the  evening  meal,  and  the 
little  children,  tired  from  a  strenuous  day, 
were  seated  outside  the  kitchen  door  of  Car- 
ter's tavern  waiting  to  give  word  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  builders.  Lucy's  bright  eyes  were 
the  first  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  men  com- 
ing through  the  woods  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
''Here  they  are,"  she  called  to  the  women 
in  the  kitchen,  "and  they're  so  hungry  that 
they  aren't  walking  down  the  lane — they're 
sliding  down !" 

The  housewives  in  the  kitchen  bustled 
about  to  finish  getting  things  ready.  They 
were  eager  to  serve  the  evening  meal  and 
finish  their  work  so  they  could  join  in  the 
after-supper  merry  making. 
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The  children  filled  with  water  the  small 
wooden  tubs  that  served  as  wash  basins  and 
placed  them  on  the  long  bench  with  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  soft  soap.  Then  what  a  splash-  ' 
ing  and  spluttering,  rubbing  and  scrubbing  , 
there  was  when  ''the  men  folks  cleaned  up  I 
for  supper."  Mrs.  Carter  brought  out  some  " 
towels  for  the  roller  that  was  fastened  to  the 
kitchen  door,  and  when  the  men  filed  into 
the  cabin,  they  looked  so  fresh  and  vigorous  mi 
that  you  never  would  have  guessed  how  ' 
hard  they  had  been  working  all  day. 

By  the  time  the  pine  torches  were  lighted 
and  set  up  in  the  big  back  room  of  the  tav- 
ern, supper  was  over  even  to  the  second  and 
third  tables.  Then  the  men  and  women  and 
the  boys  and  girls  who  had  come  from  far 
and  near  to  the  house-raising  bee  gathered 
in  the  big  room  for  the  best  part  of  the  day's 
activities. 

There  had  not  been  a  dance  or  evening 
gathering  of  any  kind  in  Cleveland  since  the 
Fourth  of  July  ball  in  that  same  room  the 
previous  year.  No  wonder  the  men  and 
women  felt  like  little  children  that  evening!  J 
IWhat  a  relief  to  their  tired  minds  and  bodies 
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to  forget  all  hardships  and  toil  for  a  little 
while.  They  danced  and  sang,  laughed  and 
shouted  and  played  games  with  the  boys  and 
girls. 

How  funny  to  see  Mother  flying  about  the 
big  circle  playing  ''drop  the  handkerchief/* 
but  not  as  funny  as  to  see  father  sprawling 
upon  the  rough  floor  when  he  tried  to  catch 
the  pan  in  a  "spin-the-pan"  game! 

They  danced  the  rollicking  Virginia  reel 
and  the  jolliest  kind  of  square  dances.  Such 
clapping  and  stamping,  bowing  and  swing- 
ing to  the  tune  of  a  squeaking  old  fiddle. 

After  the  games  and  dancing  there  were 
wrestling  matches  between  the  sturdy  young 
champions  of  Newburg  Town,  Kingsbury's 
Ridge,  and  Doan's  Corners.  And  Seth, 
nephew  of  Nathaniel  Doan  the  blacksmith, 
carried  off  the  athletic  honors  of  the  evening. 

But  there  was  another  championship  to  be 
settled.  Major  Spafford  was  the  best  checker 
player  in  Cleveland  and  Judge  Kingsbury 
had  never  been  beaten  by  any  of  his  neigh- 
bors on  the  Ridge,  but  the  two  mighty 
checker  players  had  never  had  a  match  game, 
although  their  friends  had  been  urging  them 
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for  some  time  to  get  together.  Now  tKe  time 
had  come  for  them  to  prove  which  was  the 
better  player. 

"Come  on,  James,"  said  the  allies  of  the 
judge.  "You  show  'em  that  we  on  the  Ridge 
grow  the  best  brains.  Those  anvil  pounding 
lads  from  the  Corners  may  boast  the  strong- 
est muscles,  but  when  it  comes  to  head  work 
we  can't  be  beaten." 

"Ho,  hum,"  replied  the  men  on  the  other 
side,  "we're  not  so  weary  that  we  can't  out- 
smart anybody  from  the  Ridge.  Amos,  here, 
will  prove  that  when  it  comes  to  intellect  he 
can  teach  you  fellows  the  X,  Y  and  Z  of 
checkers." 

Alonzo  Carter  brought  out  a  home-made 

checker  board  and  some  kernels  of  corn  to     ; 

be  used  for  men.  ] 

I 
James  Kingsbury  chose  the  red  kernels    % 

and  Amos  Spafford  used  the  yellow  corn  and 
the  contest  was  on.  As  the  game  progressed 
they  grew  more  and  more  deliberate  until 
the  children  who  were  looking  on  were  al- 
most sure,  at  times,  that  the  players  had 
fallen  asleep.  But  after  a  long  time  they 
worked  down  to  the  point  where  each  had 
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only  four  kernels  left,  and  these  were  kings, 
resting  securely  upon  button  thrones.  Then, 
as  we  would  say,  "the  fun  began." 

Amos  Spafford  manoeuvred  one  of  Judge 
Kingsbury's  kings  away  from  its  place  of 
security  and  pounced  upon  it  like  a  cat  after 
a  mouse.  Or  was  the  piece  as  unguarded  as 
it  appeared  to  be?  Perhaps  Judge  Kings- 
bury had  sacrificed  that  king  to  further  a 
deeply  laid  plot! 

Judge  Kingsbury's  boosters  felt  sure  of  it. 
They  were  confident,  on  tip-toe,  ready  for 
the  crushing  come-back  that  their  favorite 
was  all  ready  to  deliver.  But  wait !  Some 
one  else  had  a  surprise  in  store  for  both 
players.  A  saucy  little  chipmunk  jumped 
upon  the  table  and  seized  those  tempting 
kernels  of  corn  in  his  tiny  hands.  Quick  as 
a  jerk  of  his  bushy  tail,  he  had  those  kernels 
in  his  mouth  and  he  seemed  to  like  the  yel- 
low corn  as  well  as  the  red.  It  was  Chippy, 
the  pet  of  Lucy  Clark  and  her  inseparable 
companion.  Where  Lucy  went  there  Chippy 
must  be  also,  usually  in  Lucy's  apron  pocket. 
But  little  Lucy  had  fallen  asleep  in  her 
father's  arms  and  Chippy,  knowing  nothing 
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of  checkers,  decided  to  investigate  the  game 
and  found  it  very  good  to  eat. 

Well,  that  ended  the  match,  and  it  wasn't 
a  bad  w^ay  to  end  it,  for  the  backers  of  the 
players  w^ere  as  sure  as  before  where  the 
championship  should  rest. 

The  laughter  and  shouts  of  the  company 
awoke  Lucy  and  she  was  so  ashamed  of 
Chippy  that  she  began  to  cry. 

''Never  mind,  Lucy,"  said  the  almost  vic- 
torious, nearly  defeated  players.  "Chippy 
knows  we  were  deadlocked  and  that  it  is 
time  for  us  to  go  home  anyway." 

So  Chippy  broke  up  the  party  as  well  as 
the  game  and  nobody  blamed  him,  for  it 
really  was  time  to  go  home. 


I 


CHAPTER  XXXV 
PLANTING  CORN 

ONE  May  morning  Mason  and  James 
were  planting  corn  In  a  field  be- 
yond ''the  hill/'  as  they  called  the 
bank  of  land  that  overlooked  the  river. 

Nearly  all  the  houses  of  the  settlement 
were  built  either  along  the  top  of  the  high 
bank,  or  at  the  foot  of  it  near  the  Cuyahoga. 
The  fields  that  had  been  cleared  by  the 
pioneers  for  their  crops  of  corn,  rye  and 
wheat  lay  just  east  of  Water  Street,  as  the 
road  that  extended  along  this  bank  was 
named. 

A  real  estate  boom  was  responsible  for  the 
beginning  of  the  city.  The  Connecticut 
Land  Co.  had  hired  surveyors  to  lay  out,  in 
city  lots,  a  square  mile  of  land  along  the 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie  just  east  of  the 
Cuyahoga  river.  At  the  crossing  of  Superior 
and  Ontario  Streets,  a  park  of  ten  acres  was 
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reserved  for  tlie  public,  never  to  be  given  up 
to  private  uses.  That  is  how  Cleveland  got 
its  Public  Square. 

The  town  lots  were  of  various  sizes. 
Those  near  the  square  contained  two  acres 
while  some  of  the  more  distant  ones  were 
twice  as  large.  The  lots  were  sold  for 
twenty-five  dollars  each  to  the  early  settlers, 
and  it  was  in  one  of  those  lots  that  Mason 
and  Martin  were  working. 

The  field  had  been  plowed  late  in  April. 
Now,  early  in  May,  the  boys  were  busy 
planting  corn,  the  most  important  crop 
raised  by  the  pioneers.  They  had  been  work- 
ing with  hoe  and  grain  sack  almost  a  week 
to  do  what  a  farmer  of  today  might  ac- 
complish with  a  corn  planter  in  a  few 
hours. 

Mason  and  James  thought  they  were 
alone  in  the  field,  but  all  the  while  they  were 
being  carefully  watched  by  a  spy.  He  was  a 
very  alert  fellow  with  bright  black  eyes  and 
a  shiny  blue-black  coat.  When  the  boys  left 
the  field  to  get  a  drink  of  water  at  the  spring, 
the  spy  kept  on  with  his  watch.  He  seemed 
to  know  that  they  were  coming  back. 
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Along  about  noon  the  boys  finished  their 
planting. 

'"There,"  said  Mason  with  satisfaction, 
"that  job  is  done." 

"And  I'm  done  up,"  groaned  James.  "I 
thought  we'd  never  reach  that  last  row,  and 
when  we  finally  got  to  it  the  first  hill  looked 
a  mile  away.  My  poor  back  thinks  IVe  been 
planting  corn  for  a  month." 

When  the  boys  started  for  home  carrying 
the  hoe  and  the  empty  grain  sack,  the  foxy 
old  spy  hurried  away  to  break  the  news  to 
the  commander  of  the  army  that  was  lying 
in  ambush. 

''Caw,  caw,"  he  screamed,  "the  coast  is 
clear." 

At  the  signal  the  army  of  crows  flew  out 
from  hiding  and  made  straight  for  the 
battle-field.  At  the  end  of  the  field,  where 
the  boys  had  planted  almost  a  week  before, 
faint  rows  of  delicate  green  blades  were  just 
peeping  out.  The  crows  thought  each  green 
blade  was  a  marker  to  show  them  where  a 
plump  grain  of  corn  was  hidden.  They  de- 
scended upon  them  and  began  to  pull  and 
eat.   What  a  feast,  and  no  enemy  in  sight! 
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In  the  meantime  Mason  and  James  had 
reached  home  ready  for  something  to  eat. 
Father  and  Martin  had  been  busy  in  an- 
other field  down  along  the  river  and  they 
were  eating  a  hurried  lunch  in  order  to 
get  back  to  their  work,  for  the  sky  had  be- 
come cloudy  and  it  looked  very  much  like 
rain. 

"We  have  finished,"  announced  James. 
''Now,  who  are  the  champion  corn  planters?" 

'That  isn't  settled,"  said  Martin.  "We 
have  the  larger  field.  Besides  that  we  had 
to  replant  one  corner  of  the  field.  The  crows 
pulled  out  all  the  corn  that  we  put  in  as  soon 
as  it  sprouted." 

"James,  you  had  better  watch  your  field 
when  the  blades  begin  to  show.  Those  crows 
have  an  appetite  for  spring  greens,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Clark. 

"Then  I'll  have  to  go,  back  this  afternoon, 
for  some  of  the  corn  is  up,"  mourned  James, 
"and  I'm  tired  and  I  want  to  go  fishing 
and  it's  going  to  rain  and  fish  bite  best  just 
before  a  rain." 

"Why  not  ask  Alonzo  to  go  to  the  field 
with  you?    Will  that  help  matters?    If  you 
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two  lads  can  find  a  way  to  frighten  those 
pesky  birds  s^  that  they  won't  pull  up  our 
crop,  you  may  go  fishing  every  day  for  a 
week/'  his  father  promised. 

''Really,  truly,  father?"  asked  James. 

"Yes,  really,  truly,"  father  answered.  Ma- 
son and  Martin  laughed  derisively.  They 
hadn't  much  faith  in  scare-crows.  But 
James  had  an  idea  in  his  head  and  he  was  on 
his  way  to  call  for  Alonzo  and  didn't  stop  to 
hear  their  bantering  comments. 

He  found  Alonzo  very  willing  to  go  with 
him,  and  on  the  way  to  the  corn  field  told  his 
friend  of  a  plan  to  scare  the  crows  away. 

"Let's  borrow  Huntington's  pet  crow,  Jim, 
the  one  that  Miss  Cobb  has  trained  to  talk." 

"What  good  will  that  do?"  asked  Alonzo. 

"Why,  you  know  he  can  say,  'Get  out  o' 
here,'  as  plain  as  anything.  He  said  it  once 
when  Mrs.  Huntington  had  company  and 
the  company  got  dreadfully  mad.  Don't 
you  imagine  it  would  scare  the  wild  crows 
to  have  a  tame  crow  say  'Get  out  o'  here,'  to 
them?" 

Alonzo  had  his  doubts  about  the  scheme. 

"I  don't  believe  the  crows  would  under- 
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stand  English,"  he  objected.  ''Anyway,  Jim 
probably  wouldn't  say  'Get  out  o'  here  T  He 
might  say  'Come  on  and  eat/  or  something 
like  that." 

"Well,  let's  try  him/'  urged  James.  "It 
probably  will  scare  those  birds  just  to  hear 
a  crow  talking  to  them." 

"Jim  might  fly  away  with  the  other 
crows,"  mused  Alonzo.  But  James  had 
thought  of  that  difficulty. 

"Couldn't  we  tie  a  long  string  to  his  leg? 
.We  can  give  him  a  whole  ear  of  corn  to 
eat  in  the  corn  field  and  fasten  the  string 
to  a  tree  stump  so  he  can't  possibly  fly 
away." 

"Then  we  will  have  to  hide  in  the  woods," 
said  Alonzo,  beginning  to  be  interested  in 
his  friend's  idea. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  agreed  James.  "We  may 
have  to  wait  a  long  time,  for  crows  are 
dreadfully  suspicious,  but  it  will  be  worth 
the  waiting  to  see  the  fun." 

"Come  on,"  said  Alonzo,  "let's  see  if  we 
can  borrow  Jim." 

Mrs.  Huntington  and  Miss  Cobb  laughed 
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heartily  when  they  heard  the  boys'  plan,  but 
they  were  willing  to  lend  the  crow. 

"Here  is  Jim,  and  here  is  some  stout 
string,"  they  said.  "We  hope  he  will  behave 
well.  Perhaps  he  can  get  a  steady  job  of 
scaring  his  friends  away  from  corn  fields." 

The  boys  hurried  away  to  the  field  with 
Jim.  They  found  a  good  lunch  table  in  the 
shape  of  a  flat  stump  and  spread  out  before 
the  bird  a  very  enticing  meal  of  corn.  Jim 
lost  no  time  in  beginning  the  solitary  feast 
but  in  a  few  minutes  company  arrived. 
Scarcely  had  the  boys  hid  behind  the  brush 
that  fringed  the  woodland  before  two  crows 
flew  to  the  stump  and  looked  inquisitively 
at  Jim.  After  they  had  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  stump  held  no  trap  and  that  the 
corn  was  good  to  eat  they  decided  to  share 
Jim's  luncheon. 

Within  a  few  minutes  dozens  of  crows 
alighted  near  the  stump. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  excited  "caw- 
caws."  Jim  "caw-cawed"  with  the  rest,  but 
not  one  word  of  English  did  he  say. 

"What  are  those  birds  doing  now?"  ex- 
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claimed  James,  craning  his  neck  and  trying* 
to  see  without  being  seen.  "Look,  they  are 
trying  to  pull  that  string  from  Jim's  leg," 
he  shouted. 

And  if  the  boys  hadn't  rushed  Into  the 
field  to  prevent  it,  they  probably  would  have 
managed  to  free  the  captive. 

'^You're  no  good  as  a  scarecrow,  Jim," 
said  the  boys.  *'We  may  just  as  well  take 
you  home."  So  they  swallowed  their  disap- 
pointment and  returned  Jim  to  his  owner. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 
WORK  AND  PLAY 

HERE'S  your  crow,  Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton, and  thank  you  very  much  for 
loaning  him  to  us,"  said  James 
as  he  and  Alonzo  stood  rather  disconso- 
lately at  the  back  door  of  Judge  Hunting- 
ton's house. 

"Are  you  bringing  him  home  so  soon?" 
asked  Mrs.  Huntington.  "I'm  afraid  he 
must  have  been  a  failure  as  a  scarecrow." 

"He  was  no  good,"  admitted  the  boys  in 
crestfallen  tones.  "He  is  too  friendly  to 
scare  even  a  robin  away,  to  say  nothing  of 
crows." 

"Never  mind,  boys.  I'm  sure  you  will 
think  of  some  better  plan  of  guarding  the 
com  field.  Now  won't  you  come  in  and  visit 
my  boys?" 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Huntington,  we 
would  like  to  come  in,  but  we  must  get  back 
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to  the  corn  field  and  rig  up  some  sort  dl 


scarecrow." 


"Well  then  stop  in  on  your  way  back," 
urged  Mrs.  Huntington  kindly.  "I  am  ex- 
pecting Mrs.  Timothy  Doan  some  time  this 
afternoon.  She  has  made  a  patchwork  quilt 
for  me.  Timothy  Jr.  and  John  are  coming 
with  her,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

^We'll  surely  be  here,"  exclaimed  James 
and  Alonzo  together.  "It  will  be  a  regular 
party,  wonH  it,  and  a  boys'  party,  too.  I 
don't  care  much  for  girls  at  parties,"  added 
Alonzo. 

"Just  wait  until  you're  a  little  older,"  said 
Mrs.  Huntington,  with  a  smile.  "But  a 
boys'  party  this  shall  be,  and  consider  your- 
selves invited." 

James  and  Alonzo  hurried  back  to  the 
corn  field  and  were  delighted  to  find  that  the 
flock  of  crows  had  evidently  deserted  it  for 
some  other  picnic  ground. 

'We  can't  trust  those  fellows  to  stay 
away.  We'll  build  a  scarecrow  and  then  we 
can  go  back  to  Huntington's." 

They  hacked  away  at  a  young  sapling 
with  their  pocket  knives  until  they  had  a 
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pole  long  enough  for  the  scarecrow's  body 
This  they  planted  firmly  in  the  center  of  the 
field.  From  some  dead  branches  they  fash- 
ioned a  pair  of  far-reaching  arms. 

Then  they  rushed  back  to  Alonzo's  home 
to  find  some  old  clothes  sufficiently  ragged 
and  flapping  for  the  figure  they  had  set  up 
in  the  field.  They  came  across  an  ancient 
high  crowned  hat,  discarded  by  Mr.  Carter, 
and  a  long  overcoat  of  faded  blue,  that  was 
almost  in  shreds  and  tatters. 

From  the  straw  stack  they  pulled  enough 
straw  to  stuff"  a  giant.  Mrs.  Carter  gave 
them  a  ball  of  twine  so  that  they  could  tie 
the  various  parts  of  their  monster  in  the 
proper  places. 

"Now  make  a  good  job  of  it,  boys,"  she 
said,  "and  then  hurry  back,  for  we  surely 
shall  have  rain  before  night." 

"But,  mother,"  said  Alonzo,  "Mrs.  Hunt- 
ington asked  us  to  stop  at  her  house.  She 
expects  Mrs.  Doan  this  afternoon  and  she  is 
going  to  bring  Timothy  and  John  along 
with  her.  There  will  be  a  regular  party  of 
boys.    May  I  stop?" 

"Yes,  you  may  stop  there  if  you  will  be  a 
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good  boy  and  Til  run  over  to  tell  James' 
mother,  so  she  won't  be  worried,"  promised 
Mrs.  Carter. 

It  took  the  boys  almost  an  hour  to  clothe 
and  pad  out  the  fearsome  looking  ogre  of 
the  corn  field,  but  when  it  was  done  they 
were  satisfied  with  their  handiwork. 

As  they  hurried  away  the  storm  that  had 
been  threatening  all  afternoon  burst  from 
low  hanging  black  clouds.  By  the  time  they 
reached  the  Huntington  house  they  were 
drenched.  Mrs.  Huntington  saw  them  and 
called  out,  ''Never  mind,  boys.  Come  in  and 
I'll  find  some  dry  things  for  you." 

So  they  went  around  to  the  kitchen,  and 
Mrs.  Huntington  brought  in  an  assortment 
of  clothes  belonging  to  her  boys,  among 
which  her  visitors  found  some  garments  they 
could  wear.  Their  shoes  she  stuffed  with 
old  paper  and  put  before  the  fireplace.  "It  is 
warm  in  the  house  and  it  won't  hurt  you  to 
go  barefoot  for  a  while,"  she  said. 

When  the  boys  went  into  the  next  room 
to  greet  the  Huntington  family  and  their 
visitors  from  Doan's  Corners,  they  felt 
somewhat  embarrassed. 
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Mrs.  Doan,  to  put  them  at  their  ease,  told 
a  story  of  the  time  when  she  and  her  four 
children  were  more  thoroughly  drenched 
than  James  and  Alonzo  had  been. 

"It  was  when  we  were  on  our  way  to  this 
new  country  in  1799.  My  husband  and  our 
oldest  son,  Seth,  traveled  horseback  along 
the  banks  of  the  lake  for  there  were  no 
wagon  roads.  Some  of  our  household  goods 
were  piled  upon  the  backs  of  oxen.  We,  that 
IS,  the  other  children  and  I,  accompanied  by 
an  Indian  and  two  white  men  whom  we 
hired  to  manage  the  oars,  came  by  rowboat. 

"Part  of  the  time  we  were  pulled  by  a  tow- 
line  carried  on  the  bank.  Besides  our  furni- 
ture we  had  in  the  boat  a  crateof  live  geese, 
the  first  ever  brought  into  Ohio. 

"Each  evening,  of  course,  we  had  to  look 
for  a  harbor  for  our  boats  and  a  place  to 
camp  for  the  night.  It  was  when  the  men 
were  trying  to  steer  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Grand  River  that  we  had  an  accident.  One 
of  the  oarsmen  reached  over  too  far  with  the 
pole  and  turned  the  boat  over  on  its  side. 
We  all  slid  out  into  the  water.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  children  or  the  geese  made  the 
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most  noise.  I  yelled  louder  even  than  the 
Indian. 

"After  all,  we  were  lucky,  for  the  water 
was  shallow  and  the  men  fished  out  the  chil- 
dren and  carried  them  ashore.  Then  they 
came  back  to  rescue  me,  but  I  had  gotten  my 
feet  on  the  bottom  of  the  river  and  was  try- 
ing to  capture  the  furniture  that  was  float- 
ing away. 

''Well,  we  managed  to  save  all  our  house- 
hold goods,  but  the  box  of  squawking  geese 
was  carried  out  into  the  lake.  When  we 
were  all  ashore  we  built  a  big  fire  and  dried 
our  clothes.  It  took  almost  all  night  to  dry 
them,  for  of  course  we  had  to  leave  them  on, 
because  all  our  extra  clothes  were  soaked 
too." 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  more  of  the 
geese?"  asked  James. 

"Yes,  strange  to  say,  we  got  the  geese 
back  again.  In  some  way  they  escaped  from 
the  crate.  Perhaps  it  fell  apart.  At  any  rate 
they  got  out  and  swam  to  shore  near  where 
we  camped  that  night.  I  think  they  must 
have  decided  that  Lake  Erie  was  too  big  2L 
pond  for  them." 
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''And  the  boat,"  asked  Mrs.  Huntington, 
"was  that  all  right  ?" 

*'It  may  have  been,"  said  Mrs.  Doan,  "but 
you  couldn't  have  hired  me  to  get  into  it 
again.  Fd  had  enough  boating  for  one  trip. 
The  children  and  I  stayed  right  there  on  dry 
land  until  Uncle  Nathaniel  and  my  husband 
and  Seth  came  to  meet  us.  We  rode  the  rest 
of  the  way  on  their  horses,  three  of  us  on 
each  horse,  but  it  was  a  great  deal  better 
than  that  rowboat.  We  knew  that  if  we  fell 
off  we  would  at  least  fall  on  dry  land." 

"Did  you  have  any  more  adventures?" 
asked  Mrs.  Huntington. 

"No,  not  one.  The  first  clearing  we 
reached  was  at  Mentor.  There  were  but  two 
or  three  houses  in  that  settlement.  The  next 
break  in  the  woods  was  at  Willoughby, 
where  Squire  Abbot  had  built  a  sawmill. 
Then  for  fifteen  miles  we  passed  only  one 
house,  a  log  cabin,  the  home  of  Joseph  Burke 
and  his  family.  We  surely  were  glad  to 
reach  Uncle  Nathaniel's  home,  where  we 
were  warmed  and  fed." 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton, "if  you  boys  are  thoroughly  warm  I 
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think  you  had  better  be  fed.  What  do  you 
think  about  it?'' 

You  can  guess  what  they  said. 

After  they  had  eaten  their  lunch  the  boys 
had  such  a  jolly  time  that  the  afternoon 
passed  only  too  quickly,  and  it  was  growing 
dark  when  they  made  their  excuses  and 
went  home. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 
ANOTHER  BIRTHDAY 

I'M  hungry  and  the  fish  aren't,  so  Fm 
going  home/'  said  James  crossly. 
''You  won't  get  anything  to  eat  be- 
fore supper  time  even  if  you  do  go  home," 
said  Peggy.  ''Don't  you  know  the  men  are 
holding  their  meeting  at  our  house  this 
afternoon?  Mother  would  never  let  you 
disturb  them  by  going  into  the  room  to  hunt 
for  something  to  eat." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  James  gloomily, 
"but  I'm  going  to — whoa!  what's  this!"  he 
shrieked  and  Peggy  never  did  find  out  what 
James  had  intended  to  do,  for  he  suddenly 
became  too  busy  to  tell  her.  There  was  a 
fish  on  the  end  of  his  line,  a  big,  business-like 
catfish  that  seemed  to  be  trying  to  pull  him 
into  the  river. 

When  James  felt  himself  sliding  down  the 
bank  he  sat  down  right  in  the  mud.    Peggy 
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got  behind  him  and  clasped  him  firmly  about 
the  waist.  After  a  moment  the  catfish 
stopped  pulling  and  swam  toward  the  chil- 
dren, and  that  gave  James  a  chance  to  plant 
his  feet  firmly  on  the  bank  once  more.  In 
order  to  escape  a  ducking  in  the  river  he  ran 
along  the  bank  and  followed  the  fish,  keep- 
ing the  line  just  tight  enough  to  tire  him 
out. 

Back  and  forth  swam  the  catfish  and 
back  and  forth  ran  the  eager  boy.  At  last, 
after  what  seemed  a  long  time  to  Peggy, 
who  was  jumping  and  clapping  her  hands  in 
excitement,  the  big  fish  gave  up  the  struggle 
and  James  was  able  to  pull  him  in. 

''Be  careful,  Peggy!  Don't  get  near  that 
fellow's  horns.  He  could  stick  you  worse 
than  a  porcupine  could.  He's  bigger  than 
any  porcupine  I  ever  saw.  Bet  he  weighs 
more  than  ten  pounds!  Isn't  he  a  dandy? 
What  will  Martin  and  Mason  say  when  they 
see  him?"  Words  poured  in  torrents  from 
the  throat  of  the  excited  boy. 

"Don't  forget  that  I  helped  to  land  him," 
Peggy  said.  ''1  thought  for  a  minute  that 
he'd  surely  pull  you  into  the  river.     It  was 
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hard  to  tell  whether  you  had  caught  the  fish 
or  he  had  caught  you." 

''Huh/'  boasted  James,  "I  had  him  all  the 
time  and  I  knew  it,  but  it  took  a  long  time  to 
make  him  understand." 

Two  very  proud  children  ran  up  the  path 
toward  their  home,  forgetting  all  about  the 
important  meeting.  James  rushed  through 
the  door,  dragging  the  big  fish  after  him. 
"Look!  Look!"  he  shouted.  "See,  what  we 
— oh,  I'm  sorry.  I  forgot  there  was  com- 
pany." 

The  men  seated  around  the  room  weren't 
a  bit  angry  at  the  disturbance.  They  stopped 
to  admire  the  big  catfish  and  to  praise  the 
young  fisherman. 

Peggy,  who  had  waited  outside,  was  much 
relieved  when  her  brother  reappeared.  She 
was  afraid  he  might  be  punished  for  his  bold- 
ness for  in  those  days  boys  and  girls  were 
usually  quiet  in  the  presence  of  their  elders 
and  careful  not  to  disturb  and  annoy  them. 
And  such  an  important  gathering  as  the 
town  meeting!  It  was  really  too  careless  of 
James. 

"Oh,  Peggy,"  he  whispered,  "there  were 
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dozens  of  men  in  the  room.  I  saw  Mr. 
Kingsbury  and  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Haw- 
ley  and  the  two  Mr.  Doans  and — oh  ever  so 
many  others,  besides  all  the  men  who  live 
near  here.  What  do  you  suppose  they  are 
all  talking  about?'' 

*'Let's  go  and  ask  mother/'  suggested 
Peggy. 

"She  and  Lucy  are  over  at  Mrs.  Carter's 
house." 

They  took  the  big  fish  along  to  show  to 
their  mother  and  the  Carter  children. 
Mother  was  almost  as  proud  of  the  fish  as 
if  she  herself  had  caught  it  and  Alonzo  and 
Laura  were  almost  as  excited  over  it  as  if 
they  had  landed  it. 

''Oh,  mother,  why  are  there  so  many  men 
at  the  meeting,  and  what  are  they  talking 
about?"  asked  Peggy. 

"That  would  be  hard  to  explain,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Clark.  "It  is  a  sort  of  political 
meeting  I  believe." 

"What  is  a  political  meeting?"  queried 
James. 

"I'm  getting  into  deep  water,"  laughed 
Mrs.  Clark,  "for  women  aren't  supposed  to 
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know  much  about  politics.  It  h^ls  to  do  with 
laws  and  courts." 

''Yes,  and  with  elections  and  govern- 
ment/' said  Mrs.  Carter  coming  to  her 
rescue.  "You  remember  that  at  the  April 
election  held  at  the  Kingsbury  house  the 
voters  of  Cleveland  Township  were  allowed 
to  choose  all  their  town  officers.  Those  of- 
ficers are  meeting  today  at  your  house  to 
consider  their  new  duties." 

''I  heard  Mr.  Carter  and  the  boys  say  that 
Cleveland  has  been  especially  honored.  Not 
only  has  our  Mr.  Huntington  been  made  a 
judge  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  that  holds 
court  at  Warren,  but  it  is  said  that  he  will  be 
appointed  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention that  meets  at  Chillicothe  almost  two 
hundred  miles  south  of  here." 

''What  for?"  asked  Peggy. 

"Well,  I  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Clark  in  sur- 
prise. "  I  never  before  knew  a  little  girl  to 
be  so  interested  in  politics." 

"Why  shouldn't  girls  be  as  interested  as 
boys?"  questioned  Peggy  and  Laura. 

"Because  women  can't  rote,"  said  Mrs. 
Clark. 
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"But  who  knows,  perhaps  some  day  they 
may/' 

''That  day  is  a  long  way  off/'  declared 
Mrs.  Carter.  "As  for  myself,  Fm  sure  I'd 
never  find  the  time  to  vote." 

"Oh,  I  would,"  said  Peggy. 

"So  would  I,"  echoed  Laura. 

"But  you  didn't  tell  us  about  Chillicothe," 
put  in  James  and  Alonzo. 

"Oh,  yes,"  went  on  Mrs.  Carter.  "The 
convention  at  Chillicothe  is  to  form  a  state 
constitution.  Just  think  of  that.  Perhaps 
Ohio  will  be  a  state  on  equal  terms  with 
Connecticut  or  New  York !" 

"It  doesn't  seem  possible,"  mused  Mrs. 
Clark.  "When  we  came  here  just  two 
years  ago  I  was  afraid  we  were  getting  so 
far  away  from  home  that  civilization  would 
never  catch  up  with  us." 

"Was  it  just  two  years  ago,  mother?" 
asked  Peggy  in  great  excitement.  "Then  it 
must  be  your  birthday  and  I  forgot  all  about 
it  this  year.  Do  you  remember  the  lovely 
surprise  party  we  had  last  year?  Oh,  why 
didn't  you  remind  us,  mother?"  she  ex- 
claimed ready  to  burst  into  tears. 
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"Never  mind,  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Clark. 
''Today  isn't  my  birthday.  Tomorrow  will 
be  the  twenty-second  and  we  can  have  a 
little  party  after  all.  We  will  bake  this  big 
fish  that  James  caught,  and  invite  the  neigh- 
bors in  to  help  us  celebrate." 

'*0h,  may  I  run  over  and  invite  the  Spaf- 
fords  right  now?"  begged  James. 

"Of  course,"  agreed  his  mother,  "for  in  a 
way  it's  their  party  too,  because  they  came 
with  us." 

"Oh,  mother,  Fll  never,  never  again  forget 
that  date,"  declared  Peggy. 

"I'm  sure  none  of  us  will  forget  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Carter.  "It  was  a  great  day  for  us 
when  the  Clarks  and  Spaffords  came  to 
Ohio." 


The  End 
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